He had not been invalided out of the army as he might have been in so many other 
countries, but was now back carrying a gun... 

The Int'l Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC) had been assisting the dozen or so 
hospitals in Kabul for some time and I had the opportunity to visit a few before 
the end of the year [1993]. Karteh Seh Hospital was probably the best example of 
their work even though it was located in the devastated part of the city and had 
been in the middle of all the previous fighting. It had well-running operating 
suites, very experienced personnel, and even a working blood bank with 50 units of 
blood available on the day of my visit. Wazir Akhbar Khan Hospital (WAKH) was 
supported indirectly by ICRC, but also had help from personel of the German 
Leprosy Mission and, although it was dirtier and more crowded, it was the main 
orthopaedic hospital in the country and was strategically located next to the 
Indira Gandhi Children's Hospital and the 400-bed Military Hospital. The Orthopaedics 
Overseas program would be much more useful, I thought, in in either Karteh Seh or 
WAKH than in Jalalabad, and I decided to push for a transfer to Kabul. 

So as the end of 1993 approached, gasoline was US$5 a gallon, diesel $2.50. The 
big trucks and little donkey carts were still bringing wood into the city and no one 
was yet cutting down the majestic trees that lined the boulevards. There were 
some troubles at the Pakistani border about the export of goods into Afghanistan, 
but everyone expected that once the political lesson on control had been given, the 
difficulties would disappear and the flour and tangerines would keep coming. The 
city was still remarkably clean... and local kids could still fly their kites from 
the hills around the city. But it all suddenly changed. 

The banging started at 5:30 a.m. It was still dark, without even a hint of light to 
herald the first sunrise of 1994. However, flashes could be seen on two hills in 
the city. Obviously the soldiers were shooting off their heavy weapons. It was 
long past the first few minutes of the New Year but for a while it seemed as if this 
were just an extended celebration of the change in the calendar. But it quickly 
became evident that this wasn't a celebration; this was the beginning of a new round 
of the battle for control of Kabul. 

After only several hours an explanation of what started it all circulated around 
the city. Rabbani's forces had been winning a battle for control of a major northern 
city against the forces of Dostam. To take the pressure off his embattled soldiers, 
Dostam was said to have ordered an attack by his forces stationed around Kabul. 
Regardless of who started it, the war had now returned to Kabul and clearly all the 
inhabitants were going to be caught in it for some time. 

That first day it was not so bad. The airport was said to be the site of fierce 
fighting so all civil aviation had halted; it was not possibly to fly away. No 
buses were leaving the city for fear of what might be happening on the roads. The 
general response of the civilians was to cower down behind whatever protection was 
available until the situation became clear or the shelling stopped. But the shelling 
did not stop, even though it was never very intense, and now and again there were 
sounds of machine-gun fire, suggesting that venturing out onto the streets would 
be even more hazardous than the danger of having the roof blown off or the walls 
knocked down. 

At lunch time there was a noticeable lull in the firing and the BBC personnel were 
anxious to tour the city in their Landrover. I was invited to go along. It seemed 
too dangerous to drive along the main boulavard leading to the 3 major hospitals in 
the northern part of the city because there was a tank in the middle of the road 
with its gun pointed in our direction. We risked a dash across that avenue and 
by back streets reached Jamhuriat Hospital in the center of the city. The emergency 
room was already filled with civilian casualties, most of whom apparently came from 
Microrayon where there were reports of close quarter fighting between the two 
opposing faction right in the housing area. 
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Personnel from Medecins Sans Frontiers had been working at the hospital for some 
months and the emergency room was well-staffed with western and Afghan personnel. 
They told us that they had treated 30 casualties during the morning; that they 
could cope with the numbers that were arriving; that they had sufficient supplies 
of bandages, drugs and medicine. They denied needing any more help. What we 
observed was that they were working as a first-aid station; putting up intra- 
venous lines with clear fluids (no blood transfusions were available), bandaging 
and splinting wounds, and then moving the patients out of the emergency room. 
Some patients could be sent home but others, with relatively minor or simple-to- 
treat wounds, were admitted to the hospital and sent upstairs. All the rest of 
the wounded, including children, were being loaded into a large white ambulance 
with a red crescent painted on the side, and ferried away. It turned out that the 
children were being transported to the Indira Gandhi Children's Hospital and all 
orthopedic and gravely wounded patients were taken to the Wazir Akbar Khan Hospital 
or the Military Hospital next door. The ambulance was big, heavy and armor-plated, 
so its occupants would be protected from bullets no doubt, but it would have to pass 
by the tank we had seen and I could only hope that the tank commander bould have no 
reason to impede its progress. 

The next morning the artillery barrage again started before daybreak. It seemed a 
safe bet that the fighting would intensify as more factions would be forced to 
take sides. Our Afghan interpreters predicted that the call would go out to troops 
in other parts of the country to come to Kabul with all their weaponry and that 
the situation would worsen day by day. Hekmatyar's forces were now helping Dostam. 
A jet appeared in the sky and there were reports of bombs falling on parts of the 
city. 

When we returned to Jamhuriat Hospital they were loading the battle-wagon ambulance 
and the opportunity to ride around to the other hospitals presented itself. It was 
a wild ride! The ambulance drove off before the back door was properly closed so 
I tried to keep it closed with one hand while holding in the other a blood-spattered, 
screaming infant who could not have been seriously injured judging by the screams xt 
emitted at being separated from its mother who was caring for another chxld at the 
other end of the ambulance. We screeched to a halt at the Children's Hospital and 
quickly unloaded all the wounded kids. 

There was not much time to look around. Two wards were full of sick children and 
their families, with the beds crowded together. The new arrivals were herded m to 
join the people already there and I could not see how there could be room to work on 
the casualties we had just delivered, even though a few nurses had miraculously 
appeared carrying i.v. poles and such like necessities... 

It took another few minutes to reach the next stop, Wazir Akhbar Khan Hospital. 
We quickly interviewed the doctors staffing the emergency room. Yes, they were 
still operating but down in the basement since the main operating rooms on the 
top floor had been hit by a rocket that morning and were considered unsafe. No one 
had been hurt there but a rocket had hit the Military Hospital next door and 
killed a doctor and 4 nurses. Much as we wanted to stay, we had to leave as the 
ambulance driver wanted to make another run before it got dark and too dangerous. 

That evening we discussed the situation with ICRC personnel. Some parts of the city 
were still peaceful but at least 400 patients had been treated in the hospitals. 
Karteh Seh Hospital, the one most ready for war trauma, had had the fewest admissions 
because it was in a Shia area and, though that faction was still neutral, Kabulis 
were too frightened to go there... All the patients in the Military Hospital had been 
moved out of the wards and into the corridors and basement where there was some 
protection against shells and rockets. But another problem was surfacing: there 
was no food for the staff and the patients. Very few shops were open and the normal 
routine of families feeding their invalids was completely disrupted. Hospitals 
had no stocks of food. 
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The firing continued the next day. By now we were getting more explosions in our 
street as Dostam's artillery aimed at the gov't forces on the hill behind us. The 
tree in front of our house had its branches blown off and somehow that seemed more 
obscene than damage to the buildings or the street itself.. During a lull in 
the shelling 1 went to the Wazir Akhbar Khan Hospital. 

The director remembered meeting me before the fighting started and was sure the 
orthopedic dept. would be pleased to have my help. He found me a scrub suit, a mask 
and a hat, and after I had drunk tea with him and his military visitors, he took 
me down to the basement operating room. 

The rest of the week sped by. The hospital had 160 beds for the 24 orthopedic doctors, 
50 beds for the 20 general surgeons and 20 beds for the 35 internal medicine 
physicians. When the battle started all the beds had been occupied... The variety 
and severity of the cases being treated had to be seen to be believed. The methods 
of treatment were an amalgum of techniques that had been popular in the West 
in the 60s and 70s, Eastern European and Russian procedures acquired in the 80s, now 
topped off by Swiss-style osteosyntheses recently introduced to the hospital by the 
Germans ... 

There was no city power by now so the hospital day started about 6 a.m. when the 
generator was switched on for about an hour. Patients and staff were lucky to get 
tea, hot milk, perhaps a piece of bread and maybe a boiled egg. Ward work was 
done after it got light enough to see. If the generator came back on there might 
be an opportunity to review a few old cases before the newly wounded started to 
arrive, then they became the center of attention. The one average sized operating 
room in the basement had to serve for all surgery. Two operating tables were 
permanently stationed near the center of the room, but two stretchers could also 
fit in when those tables were busy. For most of the day four; patients were bei^jg 
operated on simultaneously by up to 20 doctors, nurses and aides. It amazed me 
that in all the time I was there, I never heard anyone raise his voice in anger or 
frustration and the harmony was exemplary. 

Of course, Afghan surgical teams have had lots of practice over the last 15 years, 
but I could never have imagined such an efficient and cooperative performance in my 
hospital in America where too many egos would have gotten in the way and too many 
unrealistic demands would have been made. In WAKH, newly admitted wounded would 
be swiftly carried downstairs to the basement. There they would be triaged right 
outside the operating room and, if necessary, pushed inside as soon as one of the 
4 operating teams was ready. The male patients were completely undressed to facili- 
tate finding all bullet or other wounds, but the females generally wore their own 
clothes and appropriate parts of the body were exposed as necessary. Pre-operative 
resuscitation was rather primitive by our standards and 9 out of 10 cases were 
done with either Ketamine or a combination of stoicism and local anaesthetic, but 
inhalation anaesthesia could be administered if the situation demanded. No banked 
blood was available but occasionally relatives were willing to donate fresh blood 
for a patient and a quick type and crossmatch sufficed before such a transfusion 
was given . 

Whatever injury was presented, it was attended to in a very professional manner. 
An unfortunate hole in the repertory was the lack of satisfactory vascular surgery. 
Even though the surgical skills were present, very few large vessel injuries were 
repaired. A lacerated artery was simply tied off. The vascular expert told me 
that neither the time nor the materials were available to be spent on complicated 
post-operative care. If an amputation became necessary as a secondary operation, 
it could be quickly done the following morning without interfering too much with 
tomorrow's work. 

Operations continued at a high-pressure pace all day, until either all the waiting 
wounded had been attended to or the generator went off at about 9 p.m. Even when 
bombs were dropped in the hospital compound or a rocket hit the building, the rhythm 
hardly faltered. Four patients were seriously injured by an exploding rocket on 
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the 5th day of the fighting; they were simply taken down to the basement and 

operated on along with the wounded from other parts of the city By the end 

of the operating day, everyone was tired, but there was always something to eat. 
The ICRC managed to help provide food for everyone inside the hospital. But 
once the evening meal was over the generator went off and not much could be done 
by candlelight or the illumination from the few torches that still had undepleted 
batteries. Those who could went to sleep. 

As the week wore on, 'the efficiency of the hospital gradually declined. External 
fixators used on compound fractures were depleted; the laundry had a hard time 
keeping an adequate supply of clean and dry linen. More and more of the staff 
needed to go home to see how their families were doing and sometimes it took them 
a couple of days to get back. One evening, we finished operating just before dark. 
The battle sounds had diminished and I was able to go back to the BBC house. On 
the way I passed the Children's Hospital and saw for myself the damage caused by 
3 rockets that had exploded near the admitting entrance, prompting the hospital 
to close down and to transfer all injured children to WAKH. 

None of my friends had been killed or injured and we were able to exchange stories 
and news. I learned that only a few of the hospitals in the city were still 
functioning; others had shut their doors or were on the verge of closing down. 
The military situation was still grim with more factions becoming involved in the 
fighting. No one appeared strong enough to drive the others out of the city. 
The front lines had not changed very much but thousands of civilians had been 
wounded and no one knew how many dead there were. 

The chance to leave Kabul came with the announcement on the 7th day that there would 
be a 24-hour cease fire starting a 6 a.m. the following morning to allow diplomatic 
staffs and all other foreigners to leave the city if they so desired. The next 
morning there was no artillery fire for the first time in a week. I took the 
opportunity to drive around the city for an hour before the scheduled departure 
time of the UN convoy. 

The mood of the Kabulis was ugly and the surroundings dreadful. Soldiers in uniform 
were burning the shops of the money bazaar and there was much small-arms fire as 
they looted the area. Terrified women and children thronged the streets, some 
crying for help and asking directions as to which way to go for safety. Citizens 
were raking through the rubble of destroyed buildings trying to recover what had 
been lost, or just dragging out dead bodies... 

Seemingly oblivious to all the pain and suffering, the soldiers lounged by their 
tanks or sat near the front lines and waved people by their checkpoints. No need 
to stop today; there was a cease fire!... Although none of them were seen to 
be trying to cross the lines of any other faction, they cleaned their guns and 
smoked their cigarettes as if they hadn't a care in the world. 

I left Kabul a couple of hours later and arrived in Jalalabad that night, one of 
over 50,000 other refugees to flee the capital. The Pakistanis closed the border, 
trying to stop the refugees from leaving Afghanistan for Pakistan once more. A 
few days later the news was that the battle had resumed, refueled by the arrival of 
more mujahideen from the countryside. The WAKH was said to be still operating, 
but there were no patients above the ground floor and almost everyone was crowded 
into the basement. 

As this is written and the first month of 1994 ends, little news from Kabul reaches 
me in America. But this morning on BBC there was a brief report that the battle 
was still going on and that 500,000 people have now been displaced from 
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AFGHAN NOMADS LEAD NORMAL LIVES DESPITE STRIFE 



Riyadh Daily 5/29 



KHINJAN (DPA) — As the sun 
sets behind the high-rise, rugged 
mountains of the Salang Pass, the 
caravan of the Afghan momads — 
commonly known as koachis — in- 
terrupts its journey to spend the 
night on the outskirts of this small 
town on the strategic Salang 
highway. 

Small children of four and five, 
tied to the backs of camels, horses or 
donkeys during the journey, jump 
down to snatch some of the food 
their mothers begin to unpack. 

The caravan, comprising five fami- 
lies of about 18 members each, have 
set off from the eastern province of 
Leghman four weeks ago along with 
the goats, sheep, camels, donkeys, 
hens, and cows for Kohe Shabar 
(Shabar mountain) in the northern 
Parwan province. 

Kohe Shabar is still about 15 
nights away from Khinjan, some 185 
kilometers north of capital Kabul, 
says Umra Khan as he unfolds the 



tent for the night. Two of his sons 
help him erect the bamboo structure 
while a third has gone to fetch water 
from a nearby stream. 

Umra's companion, Mulaim 
Khan, asks his tired wife to prepare 
food as quickly as possible since their 
son and daughter scream their heads 
off with hunger. 

Several thousand Koachi families 
shuttle between the north and south 
throughout the year. Their lives and 
deaths begin and end along the road 
under open skies. 

Every year with the advent of the 
spring in late April, they head from 
their tropical abodes in eastern 
Afghanistan to the northern pro- 
vinces Parwan, Baghlan and Balkh 
with their cattlehead and a few 
clothes for unforseen circumstances. 

In the sununer months of June, 
July and August the Koachis pick 
and sell grapes and apricots for the 
farmers and recharge their energies 
before embarking on their return 



trip to the plains in late September 
or early October — mostly depend- 
ing on when the snowfall starts 

Those who travel to Khinjan 
Doshi or Pule Khumpri, the capital 
of Baghlan, march in single file every 
kilometer or so on the road from 
Kabul to the north as they pass the 1 
tunnels on the Salang highway. 

Selling their goats and sheep, 

sometiufies as many as three dozens, 
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after descending from the mountains ^ 8 -g ^ 

in autumn is a major source of their o o § g S 

income. b®"" " 

Asked if he is satisfied with his ^ ^ ^ ^ 
life, Unura Khan says with an ironical 
smile, '^what can I do even iflam ^ oa 

not happy with this life-style." •§ 1*5 2 

The nomads appear to be a so c o^S 

absorbed in their modest life-style g'g^'S ^ ^ 

that they seem to be devoid of time ^=3^ S^^'S §^5 



and space. 
Ne ither Umra nor Mualm Khan ^2 

know their age. The only thing >J '^'^ 
Mualim recalls it that he got married 
about 14 spring seasons ago. 
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LIFE IN KABUL TODAY 



a letter from Kabul by Waheedullah in DIPLOMAT, a 
magazine published in Peshawar. January 1994 



KABUL has experienced a month of respite from the explosions, as the city enters the early frost of January. 
Now these explosions are giving tremors to the ground about 40 kilometers from centre town, in Soroobi, 
headquarters of Gulbadin Hikmatyar, chief of the Hizbe Islami Afghanistan. 

The two main hospitals of the Afghan capital are still receiving the wounded but not in the number they used to 
be, about a month ago. But this does not mean war has divorced this unfortunate city. These hospitals are not 
receiving any medicines while Kabul residents have been suffering due to no power supply since last month. The 
food-grains transported from Peshawar via Jalalabad are also not reaching them due to the war in Soroobi. This 
city is facing a crisis in which many children, the old and women might plunge into the jaws of death. All meals are 
cooked in the residential buildings which are heated only by electricity, supplied here from Haghloo, near Soroobi. 

These residential buildings, locally called microyan, had the small orchards and trees in the fronts, grown by the 
formerly Soviet occupational troops. These trees are being ruthlessly cut down to procure the firewood to help 
survive the cold waves, and for cooking meals. People are selling away the households they had treasured through 
lifelong toils, to get some of the miserably devalued afghanis, and help both ends meet. They are selling these 
households on city's bullet and missiles strewn footpaths. 

No electricity, no water. To get drinkable water, the microyan residents have dug wells in the fronts from where 
the trees have been felled. And the women and children can be seen taking water-fulls of the pitures up the flights 
of six-storey buildings. Schools and colleges were closed down immediately after the downfall of Najeebullah 
government, and the once-students of these institutions are helping their parents in getting the water-loads up into 
their fiats. The university premises have been tumed into the military headquarters of ♦he Hizbe Wahdat. More than 
half of the University's buildings have been destroyed by the warring groups of Hizbe Wahdat and Ittehad-i-lslami, 
during the last 1 8 months. 

Kabul residents are the 1.5 million unfortunate souls who have neither sided with the Soviets nor with those who 
came to destroy buildings the Soviets built in Kabul. 

The airport has been turned into a sprawling graveyed of aeroplane; the zoo has been emptied of the wildlife 
due to the spray of bullets and missiles, the museum has no sculptures or stupas. There is an interesting question 
asked by the grief-hit Kabul residents: Okay, the other animals and birds left the zoo, unnoticed. But where is the 
elephant? Neither alive nor Its death body, has anywhere been seen since the advent of the mujahideen 
government In Kabul. 

The factories in the Afghan capital, which numbered at least 100 before the downfall of the previous regime, 
cannot be traced anywhere in town. It is a common knowledge that most of them were hit by shells and missiles 
during the first phase of the entry of the mujahideen in Kabul, and were completely or partially destroyed. But many 
people say that the machinery of many factories constructed over the past many decades, was removed by 
miscreants among the mujahideen and was either sold away in Pakistan or was destroyed, after the steelers and 
brigands found it of no use, moneywise or in terms of putting it into function privately. 

(Letter from Kabul is a permanent feature of DIPLOMAT. Afghans arriving in Pesfiawar in tlie last week of the 
month or while being in Kabul, can write, in any regional language). 
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KabuH women chafe und 
Mujahideen s iron rule 



KABUL, AFGHANISTAN 



J' INA AZE bitteriy recalls an incident a year-and-a-half ago 
J\l that brought home to her the harsh reality of Islamic rule m 

her native Kabul. 

She had been out walking with her five-year-old daughter when 
they were stopped by a mujahideen patrol. The guerrillas told 
her that the little girl, who was wearing Bermuda shorts, was vio- 
lating the Islamic dress code. "I remember that guerrilla with the 
Kalashnikov; says Ms. Aziz, a mother of five. -He said to me, We 
never want to see those clothes on your daughter agam. 

- 'The first time, we tell you,' " she recalls the young guerrilla 
telling her calmly. The second time, we will shoot' " 

Such stories have become commonplace since the mu ^hideen, 
or holy warriors, seized Kabul and began to impose their funda- 
mentalist version of Islamic law. Their goal:*) undo the effects 
of decades of relathrely secular rule in Kabul, first under the 
monarchy of King Zahir Shah and then under the Soviet-backed 
Communists. During those secular years, primary schooling 
became compulsory. University education and male-dominated 
professions such as engineering were opened up to women. 
Women could initiate divorce, go into politics, and wear Western 
clothes. Even if traditions such as arranged marriages and purdah 
- secluding women from sight of strangers - still survived m rura^ 
areas, many Afghan women ei\joyed their relative freedom and 
aspired to equal rights with men. 

KabuU women were traditionally the most educated, cosmo- 
politan, and emancipated in the country. They had the most to 
lose when the miyahideen took over in May 1992. 

Since then the city's women have been getting a harsh lesson 
in Islamic law at the hands of the mostly iUiterate, village-bom 

guerrillas. Women wearing 
makeup have had acid thrown in 
their faces; those caught wearing 
pants, or failing to cover their 
heads with veils or scarves are 
routinely threatened with vio- 
lence. Some women have lost 
their jobs, or are told they may 
not continue their education or 
that certain occupations are now 
off-limits. "After 30 years of free- 
dom, we are going back to the 
middle ages," says Shaesta Gaz- 
navi, a former student in vet- 
erinary science at Kabul Univer- 
sity. 

-1 hate the miyahideen. They are selfish people, they want 
women to belong to the house, cooking, and washing," Aziz says. 
"I don't like the veU. We want to live like Western people: Free. 

Afghan President Burhanuddin Rabbani denies there is wide- 
spread discrimination against women, though he admits that 
some fanatical guerrillas may be responsible for excesses. 

"No doubt there are some elements in the miyahideen who 
create headaches for women," Mr. Rabbani says in an interview. 
"But Afghanistan, from the beginning, hasn't created any prob- 
lems for women. They can go into any field they choose." 

The country's state-sanctioned women's movement takes a 
similarly benign view. *We have to renew our traditions, follow 
the laws of God," says Farida Rasif, a leader of the Afghan 
Women's Association. *^Under the miyahideen, life is better. We 
don't have any problems." 



nrhey [the 
mujahideen] want 
women to belong to 
the house.... I don't 
like the veil. We want 
to Ih^e like Western 
people: Free.' 

- Kahuli resident 




But Rabbani, who is engaged in a civil war with his own pre- 
mier, has little authority on the streets. As interpreted by the guer- 
rillas. Islamic law varies from district to district, depending on 
which miyahideen group is in control of that part of the city. 

Amid the turmoil of war, when institutions from universities to 
government nunistries are shut down, it is impossible to know 
what form of Islamic rule will eventually emerge in Afghanistan 
once peace comes. 

"I think it's inevitable that after 14 years of war, you will have 
a more aggressive type of Islam initially," says Fiona Gall, a 
British relief worker who runs a work-for-food program for war 
widows. *The ones who are not happy with it have left, or will 
leave." 

by Greg Gransden in the CSM, 7/6 



The South Asia Gopher 

The South Asia Gopher (SAG) is a col- ^^^^^^^^ Colum- 
leciion of worldwide network-accessible * 
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information resources relating to South 
Asia, h is now available free to the pub- gp^j^^g 1994 
lie over the global Internet, via Gopher 
or direct telnet connection to the host at 
Columbia University. Though the SAG is 
still very much "in progress," it is ready 
for use. The SAG offers bibliographic 
resources; links to online resources in 
Germany, Australia, Netherlands, India, 
the U.K., and elsewhere; listings of (and 
links to) South Asia-related newsgroups, 
listservs, mailing lists, bulletin boards, 
and organizations; listings of (and links 
to) electronic text archives for South Asia 
materials; the International Directory of 
South Asia Scholars— a fully-searchable 
keyword-indexed database of scholars, 
librarians, and other South Asianists, and 
their teaching/research interests; the 
International Directory of South Asia Re- 
search Institutes; and specialized infor- 
mation archives and databases. 

The International Directory of South Asia 
Scholars is a free, publically available 
online database of South Asianists from 
around the world. This service is being 
provided by Columbia Univer sity throug h 
the SAG, and is compiled and maintained 
by Dr. David Magier, Director of Area 
Studies and South Asia Librarian. The 
database contains records of individuals 
who have identified themselves as being 
involved in South Asian studies. 

It is very easy to have your entry includ- 
ed in this database so that your colleagues 
from around the world will know about 
you and your work. We invite you to 
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Afghanistan 

The high ground 



OF MORE UO(i>^tt> • 



KAIUl 



IN THE days when the Afghan guerrillas 
were fighting the Russians, the most suc- 
cessful guerrilla commander was Ahmad 
Shah Masoud. In the civil war that now 
rages in /Jighanistan it seems he ha^not lost 
his touch. On the morning of June 25th he 
set out to drive rival forces from the south of 
Kabul, where they were entrenched. In 24 
hours he had put them to flight, captuniig in 
the process sorrte high ground fi-om which 
the centre of the capital had been merci- 
lessly shelled for months. 

Mr MaiJHiii c<MSii»if«is die army of the 
Af^n president, Burhanuddin Rabbani.a 
reclusive Islamic scholar. His main nval is 
Gulbuddin Hikmatyar, also an Islamic 
scholar but for from reclusive. He is for- 
mally prime minister, but Mr Rabbani has 

not allowed him into Kabul, fearing he will / . 

tiytosctopadictatorship.MrHikmatj^r's \c^ucp£ ^\HQ^\jL> 
forces have been the ones shelling Kabul. '>;^!f^f ^ ' V '^/f^ 
winning him few friends in the capital. His j^^fT^ ^ j^^^/ 

support has been further weakened by the 



unholy alliance itelias formed with Abdul 
Rashid Dostam, a former communist gen- 
eral. Mr Dostam's forces have been in the 
Hikmatyar front line and took most of the 
punishmaitwf^M* Masoud attacked. 

Will Mr Masoud's success be the begm- 
ning of the end of the miseries of Afghani- 
stan, where more than 11,000 people have 
been killed since the mujahideen came to 
power, and much of Kabul reduced to rub- 
ble? Mr Rabbani must hope that, after so 
many oF *c Dostam fighters have been 
killed or captured, Mr Hikmatyar will airb 
his ambitions and retreat. 

But Afghanistan is not as sii¥{f«i«s that. 
Mr Dostam remains a power in the land, 
holding a fief of four provinces in northern 
Afghanistan centred on the town of Mazar- 
i-^fflri€ He #feelieved to be getting help 
fi-om Uzbekistan, formeriy in the Soviet 
Union and still run by communists. As a re- 
sult of Uzbek help, lAt Wmm^i^ force, 
WSffi down to ten serviceable aircraft, 
can now muster 30. As for Mr Hikmatyar.he 
is believed still to have the support of Paki- 
stan, which h^always preferred him to Mr 
Rabbani as a leader of the country. Mr 
Rabbani's officials have shown foreign dip- 
lomats convincing-looking documents 
t\mt^ to prove that Pakistan had contin- 
ued to provide arms to Mr Hikmatyar until 
at least the recent fighting. 

Mr Rabbani had another reason to cheer 
this week. His presidency was due to end on 
June 28th, but the Supreme Court in Kabul 
said it should continue fbr aill>«ier six 
months. Not surprisii^ly, Mr Hikmatyar 
lost his job as prime minister. Both men re- 
ceived their titles a year ago from an "Is- 
lamic assemfe*y^^<»e authority has been 
disputed, and not as the result of a general 
election. When an election is possible, 
peace may really be;3n tiic" way. 
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Aug. 27 at 8:00 p.m. - 

Fai!4Siif^^SyftI Afghan 
musician & singer will 
give a concert ' in the 
Purcell Room, South 
Bank Centre, London. 
Tickets are ^10 &^fl5. 
Phone 071-928-8800 for 
reservatiMM.' 

Nov. 30 - Dec. 1 - 
The United States 
Institute for Peace's 
Annual Conference 
will take place at 
the Omni Shoreham 
Hotel in Washington, 
D.C. The topic will 
be "Managing Chaos: ■■ 
Coping with Int'l 
Conflict into the 21st 
Century. After 9/15 
registration information 
can be had from USIP, 
1550 M St., NW, Suite 700, 
Washington, DC, 20005. 



Tajikistan 

Peace talks, 
war prospects 



DUSHANBE 



^IX months a 



Tajikistan was over. After two years of 
fighting, the ex-Communists who run the 
country, ba<^d l^^e Russians, appeared 
to have got the place under control. Occa- 
sional attacks by opposition guerrillas 
based across the border in Afghanistan were 
not much more than a nuisance. 

Now the war is on again. Russian sol- 
diers patrol the streets of the capital, Du- 
shanbe, in armoured personnel carriers. 
Checkpoints have multiplied and all en- 
trances to the city are guarded. At night 
armed gangs range the streets; murder and 
to@liim are Iti^iuent. At least eight Russian 
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officers have been assassinated in the past 
month, most of them in and around Du- 
^anbe. Nobody knows by whom— maybe 
members of the coalition of Islamic and 
tribal opponents of the government, maybe 
people from the government's side who 
want to show the Russians the futility of try- 
ing to negotiate with the opposition. 

Fighting has spread deep into the coun- 
tryside from the Afghan border. There have 
been clashes in the Garm valley, north-east 
of the capital, and 'm tite ^v^msm&m re- 
gion of Gomo-BadakWwBrbotfl-stfw^ich 
had been quiet for a year. 

Some blame the upsurge in fighting on a 
campaif!»WliWlli ^m^^fpfpSsmM^ the 
government says it wants to collect 50,000 
weapons, and those whose guns are being 
taken away are not happy. But there is probh 
ably also a connection with the UN-spon- 
sored peace talks that have been taking 
place in Tehran. The opposition may be try- 
injlio strengthen pamm «t iie tatts. 

The second round of talks ended this 
week, with the two sides agreeing only that it 
would be a good idea to have a ceasefire and 
national reconciliation. But the govern- 
ment is under pressure to bring the war to 
an end. The Russians are keen to disengage 
their troops from this fiaiitless conflict, and 
the economy's collapse makes it more ur- 
gent that the government stop wasting its 
money on the war. For these reasons, talks 
will restart at the end of July, in the Paki- 
stani capital, Islamabad. Maybe, in the end, 
they will bring peace. In the meantime, they 
will probably bring tt^mmt as the oppo- 
sition mSfs to demonstrate its^raif^. 
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CARE INT'L EMERGENCY PROGRAM FOR 
WOMEN 

This CARE program, funded by UNICEF, 
is being carried out in several 
districts in Kabul in cooperation 
with the Women's High Assn., a pro- 
gram of the Kabul Gov't led by 
Qadriya. In this emergency program, 
widows are given the raw material 
to make quilts & clothing which are 
then sold at very low prices to 
displaced families. Three women, 
supervised by Qadriya & CARE Int'l, 
select the widows. Each is given 
one-time only work, after which 
the next household on the list is 
selected. The widows receive Food- 
for-Work wheat flour in payment. 
Nancy Dupree reports: "Typically, 
the widows were living in small but 
adequate housing; their roome were 
clean & neat & they themselves were 
tidily dressed & groomed as were 
their children. Only oh hearing 
their recent histories was the ex- 
tent of their need evident. Some 
had been given shelter by total 
strangers & although they had es- 
tablished apparently close & happy 
relationships with their host 
families, there is a need to 
think about more permanent sources 
of income for the future." 

According to the Afghanistan Studies 
Journal, the AFGHANISTAN STUDENTS 
ASSOCIATION (ASA) was established in 
1992 by students from universities 
in the Greater Washington Metro- 
politan area. The organization 
sponsors fund-raising events such as 
concerts, runs a medicine-collecting 
campaigQ, publishes a bilingual 
newsletter MAIHAN, and helps or- 
ganize classes in both Dari & Push- 
to. It keeps its members informed 
on critical current events re- 
lating to Afghanistan. It recent- 
ly teamed up with Int'l Orphan Care 
in order to open an orphan center in 
Kabul which will provide food, 
shelter, medical care & vocational 
training to children whose parents 



have been killed. For information on 
membership in the ASA, available to 
students and non-students alike, or 
information on orphan sponsorship 
($15/month), contact ASA, P.O. Box 
23881, Alexandria, VA 22304. (703) 
550-4116 (voice mail) . 

The FREE AFGHANISTAN ALLIANCE, 678 
Massachusetts Avenue (P.O. Box 391887), 
Cambridge, MA 02139-0008, elected 
Najim Azad-Zoi its new president. The 
non-profit organization was established 
in 1979 and has helped thousands of 
Afghan war victims by providing medi- 
cine, artificial limbs, clothing & 
medical supplies & equipment to organi- 
zations helping Afghans in Pakistan. 
Recently FAA gave funds to the Darul 
Salam Plastic Reconstructive Surgery 
Clinic in Hayatabad, Pakistan* The 
Clinic, a 60-patient facility, treats 
men, women & children suffering from 
disabling effects of congenital, ac- 
cidental or war related trauma. The 
new FAA president, formerly an assis- 
tant professor at Kabul University, 
is an architect & runs a design & 
planning firm in Newton, MA. Vol.1, 
#1 of the FAA Newsletter appeared 
in April. Contributions to help 
FAA are tax deductible & can be sent 
to the organization at the above 
address. 



THE AFGHAN WOMEN'S TASK FORCE of the AF- 
GHANISTAN RECONSTRUCTION SUPPORT COMMITTEE, 
1864 Sherman Ave., 7NW, Evanston, IL 60201, 
has helped support the Women's University 
in Peshawar - specifically the College of 
Medicine, Bicycles for Afghan Amputees 
Rehabilitation (See FORUM XXII (3), p. 2), 
& the Afghan Women's Assoc., Int'l (AWAI) , 
a group newly formed in California. The 
group again sponsored the annual Nowroz/Eid 
gathering for some 150 Afghan families 
living in the Chicago area. A new edition 
of the Roster of the Afghan Woman's Infor- 
mation Network is in the works. The 
deadline for sending resumes is 9/15/94. 
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This article is 
from JAECHI, 
published by 
Af ghanaid in 
London. For 
information 
on care's 
program in 
Kabul, call 
CARE in At- 
lanta, GA. 
1-404-681-2552 
and ask for 
their Asia 
office. 

CARE staff 
distributing food 
relief in Kabul. 



Relief in tiie Kabul erisls 



One of the worst humanitarian situations 
in the world, was how MSF recently de- 
scribed cGhfilttdttS in Kabul. Rather than try 
to rush in itself, A%itiflirtd re^3Cii«ted by sup- 
porting tJ^telief efforts of CARE International. 

CARE was able to move quickly — it had 
just set up projects in Kabul when the fighting 
broke out. Afghanaid was one of the first 
agencies to fund CARE to provide ^ergency 
food, tetts^^#iia!^ts, miitousands of dis- 
pteeed'lteihili^tr^^^pKl m Kabul. 

Many fled Kabul only to face further 
problems. Over 100,000 people were stranded 
in freezing conditions without food or shelter 
near Jalalabad, east of Kabul, after Pakistan 




had closed its border with Afghanistan. Local 
people and aid agencies -wire ptting some 
food arul^i^r m ^mBOMAim^^m but 
sanitation was needed urgently. Using dona- 
tions from individual supporters, Afghanaid 
helped the Austrian Relief Committee to pro- 
vide washing facilities and toilets in one of the 
camps mm $^Mssfyad. 

in Kabul: widespread disease. All the city's 
public services have completely collapsed. 
Hundreds of thousands of families — most too 
poor to get out — are crammed into areas of 
the capital where food is short, water is pollut- 
ed in^ tap? sewage piles up in basements, 
opm dJW^and public areas. 

Most at risk in Kabul are an estimated 
300,000 infajits and jpr^nant and nursing 
mothers. , 

CARE is the oiUy agency about to start '[ ' 
a large-scale water and sanitation programm(6 
in 4Efcwt.<ppital. Given funding, they will be 
able to clear sewage and provide toilets and 
drinking water for 45,000 families in Kabul. 
Afghanaid has decided to support that pro- 
gramme and is asking for your help. 

"Getting out of Kabul wa*1^ <f#te^tf% 
from hell," said Abdul Ahad, Afghaiwid agri- 
culturalist. "If we don't act now, people could 
die by the thovj^nds duri ng the s u mmer." 
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Internally displaced people 

Even before the recent heavy fighting in 
Kabul led to a huge exodus to Jalalabad and 
to the provinces surrounding Kabul, there 
was already a major problem of internal 
^l^mipi^ as a result of previous fighting. 

The i4,S^f«&geesfromlFMWho^Mal 
to Mam-i-Siarif aggravated an already 
acute situation there. The level of 
overcrowding as a result of earlier flights 
from Kabul was extremely serious and was 
putting an impossible su-ain on the water 
and electricity supply. As a consequence, 
the residents of Mazar cannot rely on having 



constant access to water and some 
communities have sought help from 
UNICEF to create local sources of supply 
based on wells. Sanitation has also been a 
major pr^lemi^tedecins Sam firontieres 
wetei^B^t fliajor a^trq}he when the 
cholera epidemicMt the city in August but 
they were able to get the situation under 
control through the establishment of a 
cholera unit in the main hospital and the 
provision of medical supplies from the UN. 

A proportion of the displaced people are 
living in tented encampments and public 
Mindingi These are being provi<^f^%^ 
UNHCR. Oxfam is assisting with water 
supply and sanitation. 



As well as having to cope with 
overcrowding, many have no source of 
income and have been depending on 
relatives or savings. They have been 
concerned at a deteriorating law 
situation in the city. 

•L'l^jil^.rilli'UGEE 

INFORMATION NETWORK 

18 Burstock Road 
Londd^ il^ 2FW 

UK " -^^^'^ • ^ ' 
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miLLA ROCKET I: THREATENS TO KIDNAP MORE PAKISTANIS News (Paki^ati) 6/5/94 



From Rahlmuitah Yusufzai 

KALAT (Zabul): Mulla Abdul Salani 
Rocketi, the fomer Afghan mu- 
jahideen commander who belongs to 
Prof. Sayyaf's Ittehad-i-Islami, has 
threatened to kidnap more ftJdstani 
oflQcials and strike at targets in Pak- 
istan if his demands weren't met 

In an intefviirwr'al Ills foitffied 
mountain base in Zabul province in 
southwestern Afghanistan, he vowed 
to continue to haz^^ Marnabad until 
the Pakistan government freed his 
brother and returned his three 
Stinger missiles, weapons and Rs 6.7 
million in cash. 

This was the first time any jour- 
nalist was able to visit Mulla Sdam tt 
his base, sited in a small valley in the 
Surkha^ mountain range about two 
houi* (ttv# W'^a;*#ft ifS€k mm 
Zabul's capital, KalaL The 35-year old 
commander allowed this correspon- 
dent t6 n^m'fw^MmismmM 
his Pakistani ard Chinese fi^«P8; 
and take pictures. 

Mulla Salam's prisoners include 
Capt (retd) Ata Mohammad, Deputj 
Commissioner of Ziarat district ii 
Balochistan who was kidnapped or. ^ 
Maj-ch 3 while travelling in his official ; 
jeep from Ziarat to Quetta. His driver. 
Dad Mohammad, and bodyguard, 
Havaldar Yaqub, were also kid- 
napped. The latter escaped from 
Mulla Salam's #|>t^^?atK^ i. 
month ago and gave himself up to an- 
other commander based nearby. Ac- 
cording to iMaS^Wi* he had been 
assured by the said commander that 
Yaqub would not be handed over to' 
Pakistan until the conflict between 
him and Islamabad was sorted QUt.' 

Also imprisoned for the past ,one 
ye^are two Chinese engineers, "36- 
vear old Wang Qung Ping and 43-year 
old Zhin Hong Bao. They were kid- 
napped while working on a water 
drilling project in Balochistan. Both 
complained that they have had no 
contact with their families and were 
unaware \v^ether the Chinese or Pak- 
istan government had made any ef- 
forts t<r"ii^&#^ ti^ release. Both 
were nervous and scared while being 
interviewed in presence of Mulla 
Salam and his armed men in a 
mosque. The two wore new but ill-fit- 
ting Shaiwar-Kameez suits. An aide to 
Mulla Salam said they often cooked 
rice for their Chinese prisoners. 

Zarwali Khan, a Havaldar of FYon- 
tier Corps hailing from Swabi district 
of NWFR has spent the longest period 
- 15 months - in MuUa Salam's cap- 
1ivit>'. He was a bitter man, complain- 
ing of the harsh prison conditions and 
Pakistan government's indifference to 
their plight "I have yet to receh'e two 
words of encouragement from any 




Pakistan government officiaf, com- 
plained the bearded young naan. 

According to Zarwali Khan, they 
were chained and kept in a small, 
dark room ^ch was very hot during 
the day and cold at nig; ht "Imagine 
being in jail in a ebtihtr^ like 
Afghanistan with Mulla Salam Rock 
■ eti'" remarked Deputy Commissionei 
Ata Mohammad. He said they were 
tikiSt»ut of the room once a day tc 
answer the call of nature. "It is be- 
cause of you that we are breathing 
#Kh air and eiyoying sunlight for a 
few hours", he told this scribe. He 
said lack of medicare aMfood hi^ af- 
fected his health and worsened his 
kidney infection. "I feel my heart is 
also getting affected", informea tae 
worried DC. 

However, the retired captam 
pledged to keep hislSStf I^J^fiSptte 
the hardships. 'I would w^^ un- 
dergo the ordeal to maintain Pak- 
istan'? pride and honour", he 
stressed. Nevertheless, some of the 
Pakistani prisoners complained that 
their govemr«yfcl*fe'« tion««^<W 
to secure their release. 

The remaining Pakistani prisoners 
are Ghulain Mohammad, Mohammad 
Zaman, Mohammad Akram, Pir M(^ 
hammad and Hashim Khan, aU em- 
ployees of Balochistan Development 
Authority (BDA). Two other Pakista- 
nis, 20-year old Attaullah and 43-year 
old Riaz who were also BDA employ- 
ees, were freed recently by Mulla 
Salam on the request of an Afghan 
spiritual elder belonging to the re- 
spected Gaillani family. 

A young Afghan refugee who lived 
in Kuchlak near Quetta and was em- 
ployed by a WAPDA contractor is also 
among the prisoners. Some of the 
prisoners are required to do manual 
work like cooking and washing. 
It is unclear as to when the woes 



d*I^Mulla Salads t^'tS|i*iv«s'«re*ia 
end as he spoke defiantly during the 
interview and threatened to retaliaie 
if any harm came to him or his men. 
However, he conceded his limitations 
while waging war against the might of 
the P^^^i^^staie. %ktiiw it is an un- 
eqtal batde because the Pakistan gov- 
ernment is like a mountain and I 
would hurt myself if I keep knocking 
my head against it", remarked the 
bearded commander. ■ ^ 

'*Bta; I fiavtito diOiCetiiisBt to 
to redeem my honour and avenge the 
unprovoked attack on my house in 
Badini in Balochistan by Pakistam 
militiamen", he added. He reminded 
that his brother, Dotani, and nephew, 
Bah& Kte, iwre killed in the Fron- 
tier Corps raid on his house and an- 
other broUier, Bang, was arrested. 

•Tlie Pstetan government has re- 
jected these allegations and refused 
to deal with MuUa Salam, though un- 
official contacts were established with 
him in the recent past to secure the 
release of the 11 kidnapped men. Of 
Jafr, Rj^iara's government 

has been requested to help in wiiuiing 
freedom for MuUa Salam's prisoners 
but the lack of a central authority in 
Afghanistan has hampered all such 
endeavours. An appeal to this effect 
was "SisS ftfidf-^t^^^^ 
leader Pro^Sayyaf, an ally of Rabbani, 
as Mulla Salam happens to be one of 
his commanders. The official media 
in Pakistan has been hinting that 
Sayyaf may be ordered to close his 
party offices and camps in Paldstan if 
Mulla Salam continues to initflge fa 
anti-Pfikistan activities. 

Mulla Salam complained that jir- 
gas sent by Pakistan government for 
mediation wej^'t empowered to take 
decisions. Iit'fSct, he alleged that 
these elders were sent to his base, to 
collect information about his men and 



weapons. "I refuse to admit that I 
have put up certain aWriiita® of 
made demands because what I wa^^ 
are my rights", he asserted; 

Rocketi defended his treititter* 
his prisoners and said they were ex- 
tended facilities in keepir^ v/ith life 
standards of Afghans Wmg tft waa^ 
like situations. "It is naive to think 
that living in jail could be a happy, ex- 
pertehcas Dtittre are doing ottf DesMso 
take care of the prisoners in accor- 
dance with Islamic, Afghan and Pash- 
tooil traMons*, he argued. 

MuUa Salam said he had explained 
his position to President Rabbani, 
Prof Sayyaf and other Af^ian govern- 
ment officials. He conceded that the 
government had approached liim to 
sound htm ©n ttie possibility of re- 
leasing the captives. "1 told the 
Afghan government that 1 am ready to 
sitin any jirga *cduft ef lawsa!Cor# 
ii\g to Islamic or Pashtoon traditions - 
to decide our dispute", he informed. 

Qaiming that he wasn't scared of 
a retaliatory strike by the Pakistani 
government, MuUa Salam said he had 
undertaken security measures to 
tackle any such threat. "I often re- 
ceive information that Pakistan was 
sponsoring agents in the g^-^ 
mine-clearing teams or aid workers to 
harm me but it doesn't bother me be- 
cause I have fought and won mii^ 
battles in my life", he said. 

He alleged that certain mu- 
jahideen confflMitt^toe Ii®b4*Is- 
lami CHekmatyar)'s HanuduUah had 
been sponsored by Pakistan to fight 
against him in Zabul province. "Pash- 
toons are a brave people and I being a 
Pashtoon am ready to die for my 



cause'V he declared. ^' - • ■ 
■ Mulla Salam informed that he had 
been appointed as Zabul's corps com- 
mander by the Rabbani govemmettt 
and not its governor as reported in 
the Pakistani press. "Mauha Siddiqul- 
lah of Prof Mojadeddi'? party, wi^ 
-whom I had atie lastye&r for the post 
of the governor, was subsequently ajh 
pointed the governor", he said. 

The stockily-buUt MuUa Salam 
often drives Deputy Commissioner 
Ziarat's white jeep, flying the Pak- 
istani flag. He even traveUed to Kan- 
dahar in the jeep recently to meet UN 
peace mission head Mehmoud Me- 
: stfri. He apparently has about 200 
fighters based in his Surkhagan base, 
. in his offices in Kalat and in h&4R«»»- 
town Shal\iui. Some of his men are 
fighting for the Rabbani government 
in Kabul. One of them, Juma Khan, 
wttt'ilad fetttftwi lb Zabul after a 
stint in Kabul said they took orders 
from Prof Sayyaf while fighting 

Cont. on next page 
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From the Editor: 

If you're into peace proposals 
presented to the tane of hofli^s, 
rockets & gun fire, this is the 
issue for you. If you wonder 
why it's so late, blame rasp- 
berries. The Editor loves them 
& refused to come back into town 
until the crop was finished. 

For two months there was almost 
nothing in the US press about 
Afghanistan. In spite of that, 
this issue is overflowing thanks 
to all of our contributors. The 
deadline for the xm%t issue is 
9/1/94. Remember, we rarely 
publish letters written to others 
and we ask that diatribes be 
based on something resembling a 
fact. 

As we head for the copier, a 
group is meeting in Herat, the 
UN is pushing for a jirga, Af- 
ghanistan's neighbors & the OIC 
are promoting solutions; much 
talk, much tea. /^e hope sdiie 
action results. 

Don't forget the AFGHAN REUNION, 
August 12-14 inc Grafton, Vermont 
(see details in the last issue 
or write Len Oppenheim, P.O. Box 
181, Locust, NJ 07760). 



AFGHANISTAN NEWSGROUP AVAILABLE 

Readers of the Afghanistan Forum will be 
interested to know that t*ere is an aetive 
and lively kt^m^^^- newsgroup available 
through Internet, a world-wide computer 
link-up. The newsgroup, listed as 
soc. culture. afghanistan, is comprised 
primarily of Afghan & Pakistani Internet 
users in the US. i>artici|iants <ioiitrifeute 
opinions & infommtion on a variety of 
topics, including the Afghan political 
situation. News items & news stories 
relating to Afghanistan, from a wide 
variety of sources, appear frequently. 

Most universities hmm jiccess to Internet, 
as do some gov't agencies & large com- 
panies. If you are unsure if your work 
site has Internet access, check with your 
computer department. 

If you do not have access through your 
employer, private access can be pur- 
chased through various companies, including 
the following: Adiranced i^ti^k Services 
(ADN) at 1-800-456^8276, Ferf#riianee 
System Int'l (PSI) at 1-800-827-7482, 
Sprint at 1-800-817-7755, Ultranet at 
1-800-488-6383, and Midnet at 402-472-7600. 

The above information came from Sara Pirtle, 
the Publications Coordiiiator for the Center 
fpr Afghanistan Studies at tti^ Uaits^ersity 
of Nebraska at Om^a. For another computer 
connection see "The South Asia Gopher" on p. 15. 




International Family Day observed throughout the M;or/ci.— News report News 5/16 
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against Hezb-i-lslami (hekmat ) 
and Rasheed Dostum^s forces. 

The running feud between Islam- 
abad and Muila Salam is threatening 
to sour relations between the two 
neighbouring countries. Pakistam of- 
ficials are worried tliat acceptance of 
MuUa Salam' s demands would en- 
courage other Afghan commanders to 
blackmail Pakistan. 

An ominous warning came from 
TaUb, a young fighter guarding the 
Surkhagan base: -We 200 Pashtoon 
fighters would strike at sensitive tar- 
gets anywhere in Pakistan and kid- 
nap senior government officials if 
any ^arm came to Mulla Salam 
Rockeci." 



Children Learn a Businessman's Etliic 

w 



ould you care to nieet a businessman who 
busts up aU the money-grubber cliches? 
_ _ Thirty-three third-graders abready have, 
and they think he's the greatest. His name is Farouq 
Massoud. His business is cabs. 

Farouq owns two of the largest taxi companies in 
Northern Virginia— Washington Flyer (which 
operates out of Dulles International Airport) and 
Arlington Blue Top. Last month, Pat Hunter, 
librarian at Ashlawn Elementary School in Arlington, 
invited Farouq to take part in the school's annual 
career day. He couldn't make it on the appointed day 
but agreed to appear on April 7 before Ruth 
Hempen's third-grade class. 




From "The Fare Society" 
by David Green, a Balti- 
more writer who is work- 
ing on a novel about the 
war in Afghanistan. 

''Driving a taxi is a great marketing tool for ^^bs saying?India out of Khalistan.' We have no 
me, especially here," says Najib Mahmood, who ^eiation to that problem, but we do it out of re- 
with his glasses and yellow polo shirt looks y^j. Sikhs]." 



kneeling in prayer in the far comer. "In India 
they have wars over this— Tou can't pray in 
my comer,' etc. But here it isn't a problem. 
And we Af^ians have bumper stkJcers on our 



more as though he belongs behind a lectem in a 
college classroom than behind the wheel of a 
cab. In his spare time, Mahmood, who is from 
Afghanistan, runs Farhang Cultural and Promo- 
tk)nal Services, an organization offering transla- 
tions, graphic designs, publishing, concert pro- 
motion, accounting assistance and other 
services to the local Afghan community. 

*1 did 170 tax forms last year— and I'm not 
even H.R. Block," he says. If aiy of the guys 
need servkres, they come to me." 

Unlike many of the cabbies at the garage, 
Mahmood speaks perfect English. He was a 
practicing architect in Columbus, Ohio, before 
the downturn in the construction industry 
forced him to find work elsewhere. In his over- 
qualificatk)n for his present job, however, he 
shares a common characteristic with his fellow 
drivers. 

"A lot of these guys have master's degrees," 
Mahmood says. "We even have some guys with 
PhDs driving. Maybe they're between jobs, or 
they don't speak the language well enougji. . . . 
If you took a sample of the typkal American 
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•ahmood's White Top cab number. is 
called for a fare, and he begins rum- 
.maging through his podcet for the dol- 
lar he will pay the attendant at the exit booth. 
Across the tower level, the Muslim men in the 
comer rise, having finished their prayers. The 
Sikhs CTOwded around the chess players begin 
to drift away as the game has just ended. Up- 
stairs on the roof, new teams of Afghan voUey- 
ball players square off on either side of the net. 

These men have fled chril wars and lack of 
opportunity, only to find themselves working in 
the United States as modenhday rickshaw driv- 
ers. And yet they find a sense of conununity, al- 
beit a makeshift one, in this multiethnic cabbie 
village. *yfhsa someone has a family member 
who dies, no matter what country they're fixJm, 
everybody pays their respects, even if they 
didn't know the person," MahnKXxi says as he 
climbs into his taxi and starts the engine. 
So the next time you find yourself rushing 



along in the river of traffic at National Airport, 
populatwn and compared it to here, you'd find glance over at the parking garage on your right, 
that the guys here on average are probably bet- just before the main terminal. The Afghan cab- 
ter educated." bies you see lunging at the volleybaD net on the 

And yet the overwhehning ethnic atmos- rooftop will be playing more than just the Amer- 
phere here at the garage indicates that this pop- kan game of volleyball. They, and all of the oth- 
ulatk)n of immigrants, educational achievements er drivers here, will be participating in the pain- 
notwithstanding, has had less than an easy time ful process of acculturation— a process as oW as 

this country itself, and jAmerican as apple pie. 



* It was a biographylest, toUowed by a lovefest. 
Farouq described how he had come to the United 
I States from Afghanistan 33 years ago , nearly penniless. 
. He bought an auto repair business, which he still owns, 
' and added the cab businesses later, he toM the 
i students. He urged them to stay off dmgs and to make 
1 the most of their opportunities, as he has. 

Then came the questions: Does he employ female 
cabdrivers? (He does.) Are they better cabdrivers than 
men? (No difference.) 

*They were very special," Farouq later saki. 1 never 
knew third-graders could ask questtons like that." 

So he asked them one of his own. Would they like 
to come out to Dulles one day to take a tour of the 
airport and the Washington Flyer facility? The chorus 
of yesses was deafening. 

On April 29, an unusual convoy formed in front of 
Ashlawn. It consisted of 11 Washington Flyer cabs, 
dispatched by Guess Who. Three students and one 
adult chaperone got into each cab, and off they went 

The day at Dulles was about as varied as a field 
trip ever gets. The kids toured the airport and the 
aviation museum. They watched military helicopters 
do maneuvers. They rode in one of Dulles's famous 
mobile lounges (Loan Gun, one of the students, later 
referred to it charmingly as "a bus but it wasn't a 
bus"). They watched a 747 gas up and take off for 
Hong Kong. And they visited the Washington Flyer 
control center, where they saw the frenetic, 
computerized dispatch operatton. 

The clincher was the visit to Burger King. Farouq 
paid for burgers, fries and drinks all around Then 
the convoy returned to Arlington. 

The reviews couldn't have been better. Aaron 
Vann pronounced the trip ''awesome." Classmate 
Lyly Tran turned it up a notch. It was the greatest 
field trip ever," she said. 

Why would a businessman spring for $1,000 of his 
own money and a full day of his time , when he had 
jg^yer done anything like this before, when he h^d no 

connection to Ashlawn and when he had never met 
any of the third-graders? *1 want to get involved in 
the conununity's problems," Farouq sakl. They [the 
kids] should know that somebody cares about thenu 
The company is not only here to make money." 

Not surprisingly, word of Farouq's generosity has 
gotten around, but that's all right with him. He sakl 
he plans to entertain at least sbc more school groups 
at Dulles before June. I'm vnlling to do it, even a 
hundred times a year," Farouq sakl. ''We need to 
educate our kids." 

You've done a pretty good job of it so far, kind sir. 
As Ruth Hempen put it, her Idds have met "a Santa 
Claus that we never really expected." 



assimilating—a situation made iromc by the 
fact that they themseWes practke the American 
virtues of multicuhuralism and tolerance to a 
degree not accorded them. 

Say s Mahmood, "Th ere isn't even talk of [the 
differences between ourj cultures here. People 
associate with others from different countries, 
and there are never any clashes." 

He waves in the direction of the Muslims still 
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l^oes the right have a new agen- 
da for Asia? Suspicions were 
aroused by a recent Washington 
Times map which depicts 
Afghanistan at three or four times 
its actual size and leaves Pakistan 
out entirely. . . . 

May 1994/The Washington Monthly 



Afghan needlework builds bridge 



By SHOSHANA HOOSE 

Siajf Writer 

The Afghan women greet each 
other at Portland's Riverton Park 
housing project with kisses on each 
cheek and a warm "Salamn alei- 
kum." 

As they take up their needlework, 
th^ shsare tiieir strugi^ at^usting 
to a new country. A woman needs 
help making a doctor's appoint- 
ment. Others worry that their 
children will be fed pork, a forbid- 
den food, in the school lunchroom. 
They ta& a&(»M fe^ fi^ tov^ 
ones still trs^ied hi Al^mnistan's 
dyil war. 

"If they have some problenul' 
says Samina Qazi, a mother of four 
whoioined the group when it began 
lasti^year, "we discuss it all to- 
gether." 

The sewing group, organized by 
the Refugee Resettlement Pro- 
gram of Cktholic ChEttlies Maine, 
will receive $7,000 this week from 
the Maine Women's Fund. It is the 
largest award ever given by the 
fund. 

The women will use the gr^t to 
make clothing and other iteniS 
decOTirted with Afghan embroiderj'. 
They will sell their wares this 
summer at Maine fairs, earning 
money as they learn skills that 
could help them enter the AmCTi- 
can job market. 

About 300 Afghanis live in Maine 
most in the Portland area The 
w^men are pai^e^y i^iated. 

government agencies expect 
refugees to work. Afghan custom 
dictate that women remain at 
home. 



"Women do 



-— ™ not work in the 
shops m Afghanistan, explained 
Camilla Sewall Wood, a social 
worker who came up with the 
Idea for the sewing group. 'They do 
not go to the market . . . Women are 
not on the streets." 

In Afghanistan, health clinics 
offered one of the Jew plite® ftf 
women to gather an d swap mm , 
Sewall Wood saw the Riverton group' 
as a way to fill that niche for 
Portland's Afghan refugees. She 
focused on sewing because "it is 
talent they had that 
had." 



nobody 



a 
else 



Winning the support of the wo- 
men's families was the crucial first 
step. Working with another volun- 
teer, Sewall Wood visited each 
Afghan family in the Riverton area 
to e^^lain her idea. 
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. Staff photo by Jolin Ewing 

Khanam GuU, right, works on a handmade child's dress with other 
members of their Afghan women's sewing grou|>. 
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SanxBia Qazi, 34, served as trans- 
lator. Like other Afghan giris, Qazi 
learned embroidery from her 
mother and teachers, eventually 
mastering more than 50 patterns. 
Qazi moved to Maine 5Vi years ago. 
She weairs traditional, Afghan 
clothes - a scarf draped around 
her lon& black hair and a loose- 
fitting tunic and pants. 

B^cxce the ^up formed, she 
said, "we were all at home. The 
other women, they dont know sbovA 
anything in Portland." 

The sewing group has grown to 
include about 25 women, from teens 
lo ^littteothers. 

They speak two languages - 
Pushtu and Dari - and come fi:x)ra 
warring factions in Alg^^Biistffli. But 
when they gather every Friday 
afternoon in the brick community 
icesfit^ at li<Mon Fark, conflict is 
forgotten. 

They divide themselves into an 
infonnal assembly line. Some cut 
fabric. Others work on the sewing 
machines. A third group sits on 
mats on the floor, embroidering 
grapes, cherries and ivy on dress 
collars. They chat and laugh. Sweet 
baklava is passed around. Children 
wander tiiroi|g}i ^ room, trailing 
crumbs. 

Amid the hi^-spirited chaos, the 
women last year made 40 ^ris' 
dresses for a Nantucket shop. 

Money for rnjiterials was scraped 
together from bake sales. Four 
sewing machines were "begged and 
borrowed," said Sewall Wood. Her 
daughter, who is an artist, adapted 
the Afghan designs to suit Ameri- 



can tastes. Volunteers helped with 
child care and other needs. 

Financially, the project was not a 
sa&sess. 

The women worked as long as 
four days on each dress collar. 
Bdcsnise &t the high cost of the 
fabric, they esrmi onty sbmt $20 
per dress. 

But they felt proud of their ability 
to meet deadlines, sell their handi- 
work and make a little money. Ahd 
the group became their extended 
family. 

The women took outings to the 
ballet and the children's museum. 
They flew kites, picked apples and 
climbed trees at Fort Williams. 

"We start teaching them how to 
grocery shop," said QazL "How to 
buy their tl^^« How to talk m tlie 
phone." 

An instructor came to the group 
to tesBcAi the wothen lio#% dHvfe. 
Many signed up for tutoring. Se- 
veral women found part-time work 
cleaning offices at night 

Thfe'sewing group hopes to 
become more profitable this year. 
Using the grant money, they will 
buy feibric wholesatelMiieliaii^ 
from a dressmaker ami ttiafiseting 
experts. 

They plan to make 100 children's 
dresses and suits for sale at the 
Maine Festi^ smd c^r Mrs this 
summer, as well as by special 
order. They also will begin mono- 
gramming Victorian linen for wed- 
ding ^fts. 
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THE POLITICS OF SOCIAL TRANSFORMATION 
IN AFGHANISTAN, IRAN & PAKISTAN, My- 
ron Weiner & Ali Banuazizi, Eds. 
Syracuse University Press, 1600 
Jamesville Ave., Syracuse, NY 13244- 
5160. 1993. 448 pp., index. Cloth 
$39.95; paper $16.95. 
Chapters on Afghanistan include "The 
Ephemeral Elite: The Failure of 
Socialist Afghanistan" by Anthony 
Arnold; "The New Political Elite of 
Afghanistan" by Olivier Roy; "Re- 
distribution & the State in Afghani- 
stan: The Red Revolution Turns Green" 
by Barnett Rubin; & "Afghan Women in 
Peace War & Exile" by Afsaneh Naj- 
mabadi . 

"Afghanistan in 1993. Abandoned but 
Surviving" by Barnett Rubin in 
ASIAN SURVEY, XXXIV, #2, February 
1994. 

"Minority Group Politics: The Role 
of Ismailis in Afghanistan's Poli- 
tics" by Hafizullah Emadi in CENTRAL 
ASIAN SURVEY, 1993 12(3), pp. 379- 
392. 

"Summoning Muslims: Print, Politics 
& Religious Ideology in Afghanistan" 
by David Edwards in THE JOURNAL OF 
ASIAN STUDIES, August 1993, Pp. 609- 
628. 

"Repatriation & Rehabilitation of 
Afghan Refugees," Parts 1 (Northern 
Zones Survey) & 3 (Southern Zones 
Survey) by THE AGRICULTURAL SURVEY 
OF AFGHANISTAN, THE SWEDISH COMMITTEE 
FOR AFGHANISTAN, August 1993. For 
copies of the reports or for more 
information, contact Dr. Azam Gul, 
Agricultural Dept. of the Swedish 
Committee for Afghanistan, 20 F (A) , 
Khushal Khan Khattak Road, University 
Town, G.P.O. Box 689, Peshawar. 
Fax: 0521-840519. 

"Bactria: A History in Silver & Gold" 
by Frank L. Holt in ARAMCO WORLD, 
May- June, 1994. 



Volume 4 (1993) of THE AFGHANISTAN 
STUDIES JOURNAL published by the Center 
for Afghanistan Studies, Univ. of 
Nebraska at Omaha, Omaha, NE 68182, 
focusses on the state of health care 
in Afghanistan and of Afghans else 
where. $10. 124 pp., illus. 
The JOURNAL is interested in obtaining 
photographs of places & people with 
historical significance to Afghanistan 
for possible future publication. For 
further information, write to the above 
address or call (402) 554-2901. 

Olivier-Utard, Fran9oise, "L"oeuvre 
scientifique frangaise en Afghani- 
stan (1922-1982)." Universite de la 
Sorbonne nouvelle, Paris III, 1992. 
407 pp. , maps. 

Hervouet, Valerie, "L' evolution des 
relations france-af ghanes durant 
I'entre-deux-guerres." Memo ire de 
maitrise. University' de Nantes, 
Dept. of History, 1992-93. 226 pp., 
maps & plates. 



The WAHDAT NEWS BULLETIN is a fairly new 
publication issued by the Islamic Wahdat 
Party of Afghanistan (UK), 35 Cowan Court, 
Ayres Crescent, London NWIO 8DS. The 
June 1994 issue is Vol. 2, #10. The 
8-page publication is nicely printed on 
pale yellow paper. 

CENTRAL ASIA, the Journal of the Area 
Study Centre of the University of 
Peshawar, #33, Winter 1993, has two 
articles on Afghanistan: "Geo-Political 
Importance of Afghanistan" by A.Z. 
Hilali & "Louis Dupree - An American 
Lover of Afghanistan" by Nancy Hatch 
Dupree. 

"Oewalt als Ornament" (about carpets 
with war designs) appeared in DER 
SPIEGEL, No. 23, June 6. 
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HOLY BLOOD: AN INSIDE VIEW OF THE AFGHAN WAR by Paul Overby, 1993, Praeger Press, 
Westport, CT. 248 pp., maps, photos. $55. 

During the 1980s, the Soviet Union moved into Afghanistan and, initially, there 
was a certain leaven of abstract Communist idealism on the part of the cadres 
sent there. Wrote one Soviet General, quoted by Paul Overby in Holy Blood: 
"I was convinced that the Saur [Afghan] revolution had the potential possibilities 
of developing into a national-democratic revolution." 

For the Soviets and their Bloc allies, it was a new experiment of directly as- 
sisting the implantation of a Marxist regime in a nearby Third World country. 
Leonid Brezhnev, as Overby surmises, was determined that the fall of Chile not 
be repeated. 

Overby, an American journalist and free-lance writer, captures this idealism in 
the following vignette from a high Afghan civil servant (known only as the pro- 
fessor") who had stayed six years with the Afghan Communist regime, then fled to 

Quetta, Pakistan: , . ^ 

One day an East German in his office had stood at the window surveying 
the Kabul skyline and commented with great self-satisfaction that the 
plans for their city were coming along quite well. The Professor had 
exploded: this wasn't "their" city in any way; it was his city! An 
Afghan city! Only! 

Soon the idealism of these cadres, such as it was, gave way to anger and disgust 
at the lack of unity among the Afghans and their unmalleability . By this time 
the US and its Muslim allies - chiefly Pakistan and Saudi Arabia - had stepped 
in to assist the Afghans in doing what they do best - fighting under the most 
austere and painful conditions, and fighting against foreign invaders. 

Now, nearly 15 years after the Soviet invasion, the picture has changed but the 
fighting has not. The Soviet Union has gone, destroyed by its systemic weakness, 
and by the folly of a misguided and costly war - its "one-quarter Vietnam." Af- 
ghanistan has descended into a shambles of warring factions as the victorious 
mujahidin groups vie for power in the 5th battle for Kabul since the fall of the 
last Afghan Communist gov't there in 1992. 

Into this scene, for a brief period in 1988, stepped Overby, partly, it seems, as 
expiation for his not having participated in America's war in Vietnam. "If Af- 
ghanistan were the reverse of Vietnam, it was all the more reason I should go. 
This time, in Afghanistan, I felt we had got it right." Overby managed to observe 
at close hand what he describes as "the confrontation of Afghan traditional culture 
with the insultingly overwhelming culture from the West which was the Afghan 
war..." This sense of personal mission, and Overby's patent intellectual curio- 
sity, made this a venture not without risk and also drew upon him the occasional, 
but unwarranted, suspicion of being a CIA agent. 

First of all, it should be stated what this book is and what it is not. It is 
a reflective and generally researched presentation of modern Afghanistan and the 
background to the Soviet-Afghan War, only occasionally marred by error (viz., the 
Spetznaz troops belonged to the KGB, not the GRU) . Overby 's account is backed 
up by personal experience inside Afghanistan, in two forays with the mujahidin, 
and in an extended stay in Peshawar, the external base of the Afghan resistance. 
It is,.if you will, aground view, or one groundling's view, of the Afghan resis- 
tance', told in a salty, journalistic vein and laced with persistent colloquialisms 
that seem to mark the author's identity with the generation of the Sixties. 
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Although it is an "inside view" of the Afghan War, it is not the xnside story 
of the Afghan War. When it comes to the statistics or the key elements of the 
war. the author is reduced to journalistic devices of reporting rumors (if you 
believe numerous stories") or of quoting others ("the Americans were making a 
big mistake in supporting the fundamentalists, he argues . One of the works 
the author refers to is The Bear Trap , by Brig. Moh'd Yusif, formerly of the 
Pakistani Inter-Services Intelligence Directorate (ISID) .which had the major 
hand in running the war (as the author points out) . Overby says quite rightly 
that the book should be taken with reserve. Yusif is. indeed, from a political 
culture that spurns compr6mise. and therefore many of his allegations are of f 

the mark. But factually, the Yusif book is V^^^^ """Ssif was 

the "inside story" of the Afghan War than is Overby's "mside view. Yusif was 

a player. Overby an observer. 



Charles Cogan 
Olin Fellow, Harvard University 



THE SOVIET WITHDRAWAL FROM AFGHANISTAN: ANALYSIS AND CHRONOLOGY by Tom Rogers, 
1992. Greenwood Press. Westport. CT. 229 pp. 

This book belongs next to the study by Riaz Moh'd Khan from Duke University Press 
^Untvin° th e Afghan Sot) about the negotiated withdrawal of Soviet forces from 
Afghln^stan! Both volume s concentrate on the withdrawal process: the Khan book 
presents the systematic analysis by an insider; the present volume gives the 
c^^ono^ogical progression of the negotiations and withdrawal from the Perspective 
of an observer! ihe richness of the current volume lies in the chronology which 
takes up 171 of the 229 pages of the book. For future analysts of int 1 policy 
and conflict management, as well as those focussing on the decline of a dual 
super power world, the chronology will provide an easily accessible ^^"^'^e of 
reference. Together with the chronologies published by Ludwig Adamec ( A Historical 
Dictionary of Afghanistan , Scarecrow Press. 1992) and this writer ( The Moderni- 
zation of Inner Asia . M.E . Sharpe, 1991). and a few others, the Rogers ' chronology 
provides detail often lost in the social science model/thesis analyses that 
dominate academic studies. The usefulness of the chronology as a lasting research 
tool places a special burden on compilers to maintain accuracy m detail. While 
I have not checked every point of this chronology, an overall inspection appears 
to attest to the diligence of the author. On the other hand, the reader needs 
to be cautioned that this is a very specialized and not a comprehensive chronology. 

It begins with 1973 and ends on 2/16/89. The years between 1973 and 1987 receive 
far less attention than 1988, the year the author spent in Islamabad, and the l-i 
months of 1989. Many of the entries are followed by a brief reference to the 
source of the information such as Tass, VOA, Bakhtar News Agency, etc. The 
author's weakness in Soviet sources is illustrated by his identification of the 
Moscow newspapers Izvestia & Pravda as "Soviet News Agency. Afghan news sources 
are used when in English. Because the chronology concentrates on events leading 
to the Soviet withdrawal, significant dates for the internal development of the 
PDPA, the formation and development of the opposition, and references to USSR 
internal agitation against Soviet fighting in Afghanistan are not included. 

Although the chronology forms the significant contribution of this book, three 
chapters of analysis precede it. The chapters are brief with footnotes that 
form the only bibliography. The author concurs with others who have concluded 
that America in Vietnam and the USSR in Afghanistan provide mirror images of 
super power failure even though most of this facile analysis was made during 
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the early years of the Afghan resistance and often ignored the far larger stake 
that Moscow had in contiguous Afghanistan. Moreover, the author is loath to 
credit the Afghan resistance for contributing to the Soviet withdrawal but rather 
cites the US supply of arms and funds, economic decay in the USSR, or internal 
pressure on Moscow for the final withdrawal. This perspective corresponds with 
his sources of information - diplomats engaged in the withdrawal negotiations, 
particularly those available in Islamabad. The analysis is organized chronologi- 
cally, the last chapter providing an expansion of the critical negotiations cited 
in the chronology. A thematic approach, focussing on regional issues, political 
legitimacy, or the kinds of int'l and internal pressures that brought about the 
withdrawal would have been more helpful. 

Altogether the chronology is superior to the analysis and will prove far more 
useful to those in the Afghan field or those in aspects of int'l studies. 

This reviewer wishes to protest being subjected to such a poorly edited book. A 
hardcover book from a reputable publisher of source materials should be free of 
extraneous auxiliary verbs (p. 11), repetitious phrases within two sentences of 
each other (pp. 8-9), grammatical errors ("These bombardments often destroyed 
houses or entire villages, crops & irrigation systems killed livestock & civi- 
lians." p. 29), and misused words ("misplaced" inhabitants for "displaced p. 29). 
The style of writing is jumpy (see p. 17 in particular) and lacks elementary 
familiarity with the use of commas, semi-colons and colons. 

The author should certainly have corrected Duran Line to read Durand Line (p. 13), 
Muhammad Noor Taraki to read Noor Muhammad Taraki (p. 17), Jabb to read Jabhe 
(p. 17), and corrected the name of the political party headed by Mojaddedi to read 
Jabhe-e-Nejat-e-Milli instead of Jabhyar-i Milli-Niyat (p. 28). He might also 
have checked his chronology to get the starting date of the Reagan presidency 
corrected from January 1980 to 1981 (p. 13). 

Eden Naby 

Br iffi field, Massachusetts 



PRICE OF HONOR: MUSLIM WOMEN LIFT THE VEIL OF SILENCE ON THE ISLAMIC WORLD by Jan 
Goodwin, 1994, Little Brown & Co. 363 pp. $22.95. 

"The severe restrictions placed on women by the Islamist movement, such as confinement 
or complete veiling, have no basis in the Koran or the teachings of the Prophet..." 
This statement appears to constitute the underlying message that Jan Goodwin attempts 
to convey throughout her latest book. Price of Honor . The message is restated over 
and over again in the interviews conducted by Ms. Goodwin with various Muslim women 
who "lift the veil of silence on the Islamic world." From a Kuwaiti princess, to a 
Pakistani lawyer, to an Afghan resistance member, the author's female sources seem 
to agree on two facts about their predicament: 1) That with the politicization of 
Islam, the newly emerged socio-political leadership is twisting, or even ignoring, 
the authentic teachings of the Qur'an insofar as women's rights are concerned; and 
2) that the only way to fight this phenomenon is for Muslim women to educate them- 
selves thoroughly in their religion's teachings, & specifically, to come to under- 
stand their rights through reading the Holy Book for themselves. 

Ms. Goodwin has concentrated on women's situations in 10 different Muslim countries: 
Pakistan, Afghanistan, Iran, United Arab Emirates, Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, Iraq, 
Jordan, the Israeli Occupied Territories and Egypt, devoting one chapter to each, 
and one to American converts and Muslim missionaries. Although most of the book 
is brilliantly written, in my opinion, chapters one and two are particularly 
important . 
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At the outset of the book, by recounting the story of little Maria, a 10-year-old 
Afghan girl that the author had come to love as a daughter but had to abandon to 
her father's will, Ms. Goodwin informs her readers of the reason she endeavored 
to write about women under Islamic rule. She then moves on to unroll a panoramic 
view of the current int'l Muslim extremist movement (covering,- inter alia ^ the 
Muslim Brotherhood, Pakistan's Jama'at-i Islami, Shaykh 'Umar 'Abd al-Rahman's 
Takfir wa'l-Hijrah, Lebanon's Hizb Allah), and then to discuss the various ways 
by which petro-dollars from the Gulf states and Iran finance the operations of 
such Islamist organizations. 

In the second chapter, readers are presented with some historical accounts of the 
life of the Prophet Muhammad and his wives. Jan Goodwin points to the fact that a 
great number of Qur'anic verses pertaining to women were revealed to the Prophet 
when he needed guidance from God in his domestic life. The recurring issue of 
hij ab (veil), which has been given various definitions as to how much of a woman's 
physique should be covered, is tackled to some degree here and the subject appears 
in almost all the conversations that she had with Muslim women. The journalistic 
genre in which the book is written leaves the reader with occasional yearnings for 
precise citations of Qur'anic verses and Hadith accounts, and for documentation 
of other historical facts. However, the fluency of language, typical of journalese, 
renders the work accessible to a larger public. 

Although each chapter of Price of Honor merits close attention, I'll restrict my 
review to the chapter on Afghanistan: "Afghanistan: 'When You Can't Beat the Donkey, 
Beat the Saddle.'" In a brief history of women's emancipation and their progress 
in breaking the barriers of segregation, Jan Goodwin mentions Queen Soraya, the 1st 
Afghan woman to appear in public (in 1921) without hijab , Ruqiyah Habib, one of the 
1st four women te be elected (in the 1960s) to the House of Representatives, and 
Dr. Anahita Ratibzad, a member of the PDPA Politburo and founder of the Women's 
Democratic Organization of Afghanistan. Among more recent activist Afghan women, 
Ms. Goodwin, through extensive interviews, reveals the thoughts and aspirations 
of Fatima Gailani, daughter and representative of the head of the Nat'l Islamic 
Front of Afghanistan (NIFA) , and Laili Zikria Helms, an active advocate of the Af- 
ghan cause throughout the years of jihad, who was involved in humanitarian assis- 
tance efforts in Afghan refugee camps in Peshawar for 4 years, despite numerous 
threats by Arabs and their fellow extremist Afghan "brothers in Islam." 

Despite all the anti-female f atwas (religious decrees) issued during the war, 
argues the author, Afghan women did not concede. To prove this, Ms. Goodwin cites 
Ms. Helms' persistence in defying such f atwas and Ms. Gailani 's continued political 
activities in contempt of the Islamists' banning of political participation by 
women. With the final words spoken by Laili Helms, Ms. Goodwin demonstrates that 
now the war is over and an Islamic state has been established, a number of the 
hopefuls of the jihad era have finally run out of zeal to fight the precipitous 
uphill battle for the restoration of women's rights in Afghanistan. 

On the other hand, through Fatima Gailani 's scheme of arming oneself with the 
teachings of the Qur'an, the book also notes that for Afghan women the struggle 
need not be considered entirely lost. The only problem with Ms. Goodwin's implied 
conclusions, in my view, is that, as intelligent and active as they are, and not 
withstanding their brilliant achievements and enormous sacrifices, neither of her 
two principal interviewees constitutes a typical example of Afghan women. In the 
final analysis it will be up to the women who live in Afghanistan (and/or refugees 
in Pakistan and Iran who, without any chance of resettlement in Europe or the US, 
will eventually return to their homeland) to determine the future standing of 
Afghan women by accepting or refusing the laws imposed upon them by the leaders 
of the "Islamic State." 

Helena M. Tarzi 
New York, NY 
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TAJIKISTAN; Central Asian Book Series; Chalidze Publications, Benson, VT. 1994 



First in a series on Central Asian Nations of the 'former Soviet Union, Tajikistan 
is described as an "almanac." Into one quite small volume are crammed all the 
facts about the smallest of the once-Soviet republics, the one that interacts 
most with Afghanistan. Eden Naby Frye, who probably has spent more time among 
the Tajiks than any other American, describes food, crafts, lists the current 
officials with their telephone numbers, outlines a chronology of the nation's 
history, and wraps the facts up in one nice package. This is certainly the best 
source of information on all phases of Tajik culture and politics. 

This is for scholars, not tourists. Only travellers with a serious mission would 
want to tackle the difficulties, which include getting the visa from a Russian 
Embassy, a process which precludes spur-of-the-moment visits. Travellers are 
advised to take plenty of self-photos. "The shortage of film and chemicals could 
make having new ones made in Dushambe a more-than-ordinary adventure." 

That seems to be true for anything done in Tajikistan by an outsider... and the 
Tajiks also lead adventurous lives. 

Rhea Talley Stewart 
Hartford, CT 



FILM REVIEW 



THE CYCLIST, a film made in Iran in 1989; director, screenwriter & art ^director- 
Mohsen Makhmalbaf; Asia-Pacific Films on Tour, Best of the Hawaii Int'l Film 
Festival . 

When the lights went up after a showing of The Cyclist in New Britain, CT, several 
in the audience exclaimed indignantly, "Why, that was made in Peshawar!" Sober 
cogitation reminded the indignant ones that the program never promised them an 
Iranian setting for this story of Afghan refugees, only identified the director- 
writer as an Iranian. 

Universality marks this story of an Afghan refugee who, in order to provide 
medical care for his seriously ill wife, undertakes to ride a bicycle around a 
fountain for 7 days. He becomes a commodity. The bets that swirl around him 
amount to far more than his prize money. Two ambulances attend him, one com- 
mitted to helping and the other, secretly, to sabotaging him even at risk to his 
life. To keep away a cheering section of other Afghans, an employer keeps 
raising the wages for day workers who end up moving dirt uselessly. One clue to 
the deliberate aim for a universal setting is the Farsi word used for money. 
Though translated as "bucks" in the subtitles, "pul" is a generic term. 

This universality impressed the discussant in New Britain's after-show forum. The 
cycle, he pointed out, is a symbol in many cultures of the cycle of life. He found 
a reference to Jungian psychology in the hero's recurring nightmare of his young 
son, who helps him in well-digging, being drawn into the darkness. Several groups 
are brought in to watch the cyclist and draw differing lessons from him: school 
boys, inhabitants of an old people's home, and lepers, one of whom lifts his veil 
for the cyclist who sees his own face. At the end the cyclist, although he has 
won, keeps riding round and round in ecstasy. 

At Central Connecticut College in New Britain, the auditorium was almost empty 
because publicity had been miniscule. What a missed opportunity! 

Rhea Talley Stewart 
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AFGHAN REST AURMT-2700 Je^er- 
son Davis Hwy., Alexandria. 703-548-^2. 
Open: Sunday through Thursday 11 a.m. to 11 
p.m., Friday and Saturday 11 a.m. to 1 a.m. All 
major credit cards. Reservations required for 
dinner on weekends. Separate nonsmoking sec- 
tion. Prices: appetizers $1.49 to $1.95, entrees 
$4. 75 to $7.99. FuU dinner tdlft tax and 
tip about $15 per pmm 

UNL©S YOU'RE IN THE MARKET 
for a steel-belted radial, Jefferson 
Davis Highway looks like nothing 
more than a necessary route he- 
tween Crystal City and Alexan- 
dria. Yet one of those blank-faced 
industrial-looking buildings, 
wedged betir«#%!<SpedlaM tiid Motm- 
works, is a bargain-priced restauraal ■ 
serving food that would be right at hpae , 
in the mountains of Afghanistan. 

It's called Afghan Rrataurant. Mb frfflis. 
The dining room looks as if just yesterday 
it might have been a tire warehouse — and 
might be again tomorrow. The tablecloths 
are flimsy and badly in need of^^ning. 
The wall decorations consist mostly of 
identical machine-made rugs tacked at 
rakish angles. And a wall of mirrors 
makes the bare box of a room look tiwee- 
as big and twice as bare. One night as we 
lingered after dinner we watched the ta- 
bles being dismantled, piled against the 
wall and then rolled out the back door. 
We figured the moment had come when 
Afghan was going to revert to its indus- 
trial roots. &k no; it was just being emp- 
tied for a late-night party. 

Against this glamour-free background, 
Near Eastern music thrums, and clouds of 
spicy smells drift out from the kitchen. 
The service is passionate. And when the 
waiter seats you for dinner he hands each 
of you a wine and beer list. You dm't 
have to share — a generous little touch. 
Then comes a menu, describing stuffed 
pastry appetizers, soups, rice mixtures 
and kebate. The prices seem like mis- 
prints: Lamb or chicken kebab for $5.95? 
A plate of five house-made meat-stuffed 
turnovers for $1.49? When the waiter 
begged us to try the new Shepherd's Ka- 
bob, which was not on the menu, we fig- 
ured this was going to be an expensive 
special. And it was, comparatively. But I 
don't know where else I could spend as 
little as $7.99 for four rib lamb chops. 

Washington has several good Afghan 
restaurants, some of them far more attrac- 
tive ^^^iiil^v jUiino^ d my favorite 
Afghan dishes are done better elsewhere. 
But the bread— called nan— is what at- 
tracts me to this restaurant, and in an Af- 
ghan nieal the bread is all-important. 

You can see what I mean when you or- 
der a kebab. It's four long, flat skewers 
threaded with meat, piled on flat bread 
the size and shape of a skateboard. The 



One for the Road 



bread obliterates your view of the plate. 
It is ridged like a washboard, blistered 
from being cooked right on the oven floor, 
browned and blackened in spots. It is 
woncteffuf bread, stretchy and ehewy, 
with the flavor a well-developed yeast 
dough should have. It tastes like pizza 
dough with soul. 

Scoop up a little of the tiny tomato- 
cilantro side salad and the cilantro-green 
yogurt dip, and eat the bread and the meat 
together. Think of campfires and of car- 
rying your life's possessions in saddlebags. 

Like the waiter, I'd urge anyone to 
splurge on those rib chops. They are cut 
^um and cooked thoroughly so that the 
'l^lTi^sp at the edges and the bones 
invite crunching. Otherwise, there's 
boneless lamb or less meaty lamb ribs. 
Hie ^ly beef is ground, compa€ft«d abd 
mildly seasoned meatballs alternating 
with bits of tomato on the skewers. It's 
fine. But you can taste the seasonings 
most dtariy on the chicken kebal^— 
bone-in or boneless. They are dark meat, 
a little flabby and greasy, but they high- 
light the garlic and cumin and coriander, 
as well as the charcoal smoke. 

Listed under the kebabs, oddly, is car- 
rayee, a mixture of diced chicken or lamb 
sauteed with tomatoes, peppers and on- 
ions, smothered in coriander leaves and 
topped with a fried egg. It's a dose kin of 
huevos rancheros, with a faint sweetness 
and no chile b^. Ws oily, though, and a 
couple of diners might do best tpiiiftit 
and a kebab half-and-half. 

Though Afghan serves the best nan 
Vi€ismA, other Afghan dishes I love are 
not executed as well here. Aushak— the 
usually irresistible homemade noodles 
filled with scallions' aWf normally topped 
with meat sauce, yogurt and mint— is 
here topped with a thin, oily meatless to- 
mato sauce and barely any mint, and the 



assume tney must be authentic. The rice 

dishes, infused with seasonings and com- 
bined with lamb and vegetables, are 
rough versions. Qttabili palau, with car- 
rots and raisins, has the lamb plunked 
alongside in an acrid tomato sauce. My 
rice had crunchy bits that may have been 
chopped nuts, but seemed more to 
have been broken grains of rice hardened 
from reheating. This was a shadow of the 
elegant versions of quabili palau other 
Afghan restaurartfes ^Wt: Aftd t4« veg- 
etable side orders are dense and exces- 
sively sweet. Nor can I recommend the 
desserts, a runny and very sweet corn- 
starch pudding or gelatin, or soggy, 
doughy baklava. 

Yet the surprise is not that Afghan 
serves some unsatisfying dishes, but that 
at its prices the appetizers and kebabs are 
as good as they are and the bread is so 
distinctive. Afghan is clearly a bargain. 
Most of the entrees are $5.95, and at 
lunch that price brings a whole buffet of 
soup, a couple of chicken dishes, meat- 
balls, two kinds of rice and two vegeta- 
te a place where you can af ord 
to splurge. ■ 

THE wmffKSttem rosr magazine July i7, 1994 
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scallions taste raw and harsh. Yet other 
appetizers, dull else^i^ere, afc 4rficious 
here. The fried turnovers are made of ■ , 
thin, fragile dough and emerge grease- 
less. Boolawn^e, despite the menu's de- 1 f 
scription, k WM fried but is more ffle al 
baked calzone, with a slight bit of leek and | 
potato inside and a topping of thick house- 
made yogurt. Mantu, which is aushak I 
with meat as well as scallions in the fill- 1 
ing, is better than the aushak because the 
meat mutes the rav/ scallion taSte. 

Tte* are also several soups. The 
most complex, a bean and grain soup • 
called maushawa, had neither the thick- r 
ness nor the meatballs the menu prom- k 

ised when I tried it. It Was, howev^, „1 , - — 

hearty and very rustic, one of those ^^g*"*^ "^"-"xn ^th tlw lamb and chicken 
things that taste so unfamiliar that you and iamb chops— is wonderful bread." 
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UNITED 

Excerpts from the NATIONS 

PROGRESS REPORT OF THE SPECIAL MISSION TO AFGHANISTAN ■ 

(UN Report A/49/208 S/1994/766 7/1/94) 



From 27 March to 29 April 1994, the special mission travelled in 
Afghanistan to Jalalabad, Kabul, Mazar-i -Sharif, Shebergan, Herat, Bamyan, 
Kandahar and Khost, and in Pakistan to Peshawar and Quetta, where it held 
meetings with a number of Afghan leaders, personalities and groups. During this 
period, it also met with Pakistani officials. It then travelled to Teheran, 
Riyadh', Moscow and Ankara to meet with senior governmental officials. It 
travelled to JeddahJ:o meet with officials of the Organization of the Islamic 
Conference ""^ ^ 

^i^e mission canvassed the views of Afghans through meetings with leaders 

and groups, private meetings, large gatherings, public addresses, as well as 
through memoranda, peace plans, letters and notes which it received. It met 
with a wide spectrum of political leaders, which included, inter alia . President 
Burhanuddin Rabbani (Jamiat-i- Islami-e-Afghanistan) ; Prime Minister 
Gulbuddin Hekmatyar (Hezb-i-Islami-e-Afghanistan) ; Governor HaDiQadir and 
Mr. Abdul Ali Mazari (Hezb- i-Wahdat-e -Afghanistan) ; General Abdul Rashid Dostum 
(National Islamic Movement of Afghanistan) ; Governor Ismael Khan (Jamiat-i- 
Islami-e-Afghanistan) ; Commander Ahmad Shah Massoud ( Jamiat-i-Islami-e- 
Afghanistan); Professor Abdul Rab Rasool Sayaf (Ittehad-i-Islami-e-Afghanistan ; 
former President Sibghatullah Mojaddedi (Afghanistan National Liberation Front) ; 
Maulawi Younis Khalis (Hezb- i- Islami-e-Afghanistan) ; Pir Syed Ahmed Gailani 
(National Islamic Front for Afghanistan); Commander Jalalludm Haqqani; 

Mr. Sayed Mansour Naderi, the leader of Ismailis in Afghanistan; Governor 
Gul Agha of Kandahar; Commander Amir Lalay; and Mullah Naqib. 

The mission also canvassed the views of independent personalities, 
commanders, religious and tribal leaders, scholars, various Shura members, 
women's groups, and professional, business and student organizations. The 
mission also met a number of Afghans living abroad, including the former King of 
Afghanistan, Zcdiir Shah. 

FINDINGS 

Every place it visited, the special mission was warmly greeted by common 
Afghans as well as those in authority. In fact, in some places it was greeted 
by thousands, even tens of thousands of people. There were also many 
spontaneous demonstrations of support, which were often attended by hundreds and 
in some cases thousands of people. 

Throughout its itinerary, the mission was approached by numerous Afghans 
who expressed their thoughts, feelings, ideas and views on how the current 
situation might be resolved. It received vrritten proposals from most of its 
Afghan interlocutors, who ranged from political leaders to common Afghans. Most 
Afghans the mission met presented eloquent and passionate views, many making 
specific and detailed proposals about the present conflict. In total, the 
mission received more than 300 peace proposals, letters and requests. It was 
greatly impressed by the practical and realistic nature of the many ideas and 
peace proposals, but what was most striking was the convergence of views. 

Travelling throughout Afghanistan, the mission found that although some 
parts were still at war, most of the country, at least two thirds, was at peace. 
It was impressive, for instance, to observe that no arms were seen in the 
streets of Herat. The effect of the war, however, could be felt throughout the 
country, spreading instability to various regions. The fighting has forced 
hundreds of thousands of people, especially from Kabul, to leave their homes, 
killed and wounded thousands more auid obstructed United Nations reconstruction 
aind humanitaricui efforts. Moreover, the fighting has undermined the very 
national institutions necessary to bring peace and to rebuild the country. 
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KABUL MUSEUM UP-DATE 



A report by Nancy Dupree of a visit to the 
Museum on 5/16/94. 



The Kabul Museum is still under the control of Hezbe Wahdat, under the direct 
authority of Mr. Kazimi, deputized by Cdr. Abdul Ali Mazari, who has given 
full support since his meeting with Mr. Mousouris, the UN Sec'y Gen'l's Per- 
sonal Representative in Afghanistan & Pakistan, on 11/29/93. 

A 5-person supervisory team was set up under the guidance of Najibullah Popal 
of the Afghan Ministry of Culture, and remedial work began on 12/21/93 with the 
assistance of HABITAT /Kabul which provided construction materials, salaries, 
technical advice, transportation & office facilities for the team with funds 
allocated by UNESCO. All the ground floor openings were bricked up & plastered. 
First floor surfaces were waterproofed, a temporary roof was installed over the 
main staircase and a total of 31 steel doors were installed over the splintered 
wooden doors to all the rooms housing the remaining artifacts. The work was 
completed on 1/23/94. 

During the winter the team sorted through the ashes & rubble in the corridors and 
over 710 objects were recovered & placed in the appropriate storerooms... Some 
3,000 ceramic objects were transferred from the upper floors to the metal-sealed 
stores in the basement.... 

The team has made a counting (not an inventory) of the remaining artifacts. To 
date some 15,621 pieces have been counted, including over 2,000 books in the 
library. Unfortunately, many of the counted pieces are simply fragments. Five 
rooms remain to be investigated, including those holding the collections 
brought to Kabul from the museums of Kandahar, Ghazni, Balkh & Ningrahar. 
... I was able to examine each storeroom & spent some time in the library as well. 
Many published reports from various excavations (DAFA & the Japanese, for instance) 
are in place, but I was unable to find any of the illustrated publications such 
as those by Auboyer, Rowland & Rice, the Asia Society catalog or even the Dupree 
Guide to the Museum. If they were lifted by the looters, this would indicate a 
certain sophistication in the removal of choice pieces. 

Eight empty tin boxes, filled with only packing materials, testify to the loss 
of exhibited artifacts. The steel drawers which once held 35,000 coins are 
empty. An estimated 70% of the objects may be missing. The fate of the golden 
hoard, placed in the bank vault within the Arg, is worrisome since the palace, 
now on the "front line," is empty & Pres. Rabbani moves from place to place 
outside Kabul. 

"Only dogs bark in the palace." 



[The Begram ivories have been professionally identified in Islamabad where 
they are being offered for sale at t^'200,000 . The mountings on which they 
were displayed, however, are safe and sound - in the Kabul Museum.] 



Meanwhile a UN-sponsored initiative 
is underway to save Afghanistan's 
national museum and what remains of 
its precious contents following fighting 
and looting in the war-torn capital 
Kabul. 

"We have started a concerted effort 

to preserve what is left and recover what 
has been lost," said Sotirios Mousouris, 
UN Secretary General Boutros Bout- 
ros-Ghali's personal representative for 
Afghanistan. 

Experts gathered at a meeting called 
here by Mousouris Thursday lamented 



the "tragic" destruction of Afghanis- 
tan's rich cultural heritage and called for 
financial aid from international donors 
to help jave it..— — ^ 

The National Museum of Afghanistan 
has been plundered by looters many 
times "during the ongoing civil war, 
which is still plagueing the country. 

Its collection of artifacts included 
pre historic tools, rated a mong the most 

beautiful of the Stone Age, ivories, 
sculptures, Buddhist art and relics. 

At the meeting, the Greek ambassa- 
dor announced his country was donating 



$10,000 to protect the museum, while 
participants agreed that the continuing 
factional fighting in Kabul still posed 
grave problenis. 

In November, Mousouris obtained 
assurances from Wahdat — which sup- 
ports Hekmatyar's battle against his 
arch rival Rabbani — that the United 
Nations would be allowed to safeguard 
the museum building. 

Riyadh Daily 5/29 



Wherever the mission met the Afghan public, the people called for an end to 
fiahtinq bloodshed and destruction and the restoration of peace The 
iJahfn people also called for the United Nations to help end the conflict and 
brSa peace to their country. The expressions of gratitude, support and 
encouragement were very moving as the people put aside the uncerta.nt.es of 
their present situation to hope again for a better life. 

The impression one gets is that many of the soldiers fighting for either 
side are reluctant to risk their lives in this struggle. Moat of the combatants 
appear to be young men and/or adolescents, many of whom may be illiterate. Over 
and over again, the Mission was told that the majority of those fighting were 
doing so for t^e money since this was one of the only ways to earn a living, 
esoecially in Kabul. One point that was clearly made by numerous Afghans, 
"SudSg mSly engaged in Ihe fighting, was that the present conflict was not a 
jihad, but a struggle for power. 

in several northern locations, fighting appeared to involve more 
■ f t"!,^ tactics i e , infantry assaults with the objective of 

SSSr^-ti^i ar% t ois ' Bur;nce agaS, very little has changed Almost 
:u the Jfg^s that the mission spoke with said that no -^^^-^ -J^^-" ^'^^ 
possible. Events of the last two years and in particular of the last six 
months, have clearly demonstrated the futility of the military option. 

The conflict has had a significant effect throughout the country, 
increlsLg tensions in many areas, which have occasionally erupted in fighting. 
Nevertheless most regions have generally avoided being drawn into the present 
confrontation. 

The present economic situation of the country is characterized by an 
econoS: infrastructure that has been almost completely ^-^^^°y-^ : JllV'^^^, 
appears to have deteriorated further during the last two years, ^^Jj °f ^"'^ 

declining in 1992/93. In Kabul, Kandahar and Herat, as well as other places, 
whoi; sections have been destroyed. Heavy and large industries in Kabul and 
other cities have been looted. Roads, bridges, communications, electricity, 
wa^e^ schools, irrigation systems and power plants are in ruin. The banking 
slsll^ and civil aviation are in collapse. Much destruction occurred during the 
^af^gainst foreign occupation and the Communist regime. Nevertheless, serious 
damage has also occurred since power was transferred in April 1992. 

Recent indications are that price increases are accelerating, with the 
prices of certain food items and fuel having increased 200 to 300 per cent 
during the last fiscal year. This trend is likely to continue as no steps have 
been taken to establish fiscal control and monetary restraint. The 
effects of war caused a substantial fall in agricultural production, with the 
southern and south-eastern regions being most affected. Before the war, 
irriaated land produced 77 per cent of all wheat and 85 per cent of all food and 
igricStural crops . An estimated 27 to 36 per cent of all irrigation systems 
wire directly affected by war, which does not take into account the indirect 
effects of neglect and abandonment. 

The shortage of energy directly affects the lives of most people living in 
the urban and semi-urban areas of Afghanistan. The present non-availability of 
power and fuel hampers practically all essential services of society, such as 
public administration, health care, irrigation, telecommunications, civil 
aviation, road transport and industrial production. The entire infrastructure 
for importation, transportation, distribution and storing of petroleum products 
no longer exists. Most of the Government tanker fleet has been damaged or 
seized by military groups, and oil pipelines from the former Union of Soviet 
socialist Republics are no longer operational. Petroleum prod ucts are now 
widely imported in small quantities by individuals and private entrepreneurs. 
However, this type of operation is affected by the security situation and is 
currently not sufficiently organized to meet the needs of the country. 
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AS a result of the destroyed infrastructure, only a few local economies 
K t to function in certain regions, and the re-emergence of a 

nSon^l and intLrSioial economy has been prevented. In addition, because of 
^he present conflict^ national economic institutions have not been able to 
manage the economy successfully. 

The main points of agreement the special mission found are listed below: 

,a) .11 Afghans that t-^^i-ion - 

yearning for P^^' ^-r.^l.^f^.^^Taf ca^S^ Ltold death, destruction, 

^^lo^:^ human Offering ^^^^^^'^^ °' 
hostilities as a necessary step to begin a political process, 

(b) Every Afghan expressed great pride in the victory against foreign 
o.Ind the toppling of the communist regime. They also expressed 

occupation and "PP^^^f^^^g ^f the Mujahideen; however, they stressed that 
Tr^lTl^elVTi^^^^^^^ some of their leaders were engaged in the 

fighting; 

^»n,=r,riArf that the Government of Afghanistan represent the 

(c) All Afghans demanded '^^^^'^ segments of Afghan society be 
will of the Afghan people. ^^^^ . ^^^f ^^/^^^i^^i^e^Utical process. They 
allowed to participate in an political arrangements could 
also expressed scepticism at whether the present poiitica 

achieve this; 

Ml Ml the people the special mission met, including all the political 

(d) All interference was fuelling and prolonging 
leaders, were emphatic that foreign ^^^""^ ^ ^ reconciliation 
hostilities in Afghanistan and that this had ^ed that the 

to proceed. Many ^'^^^^ ■^^lllf^\ZllflleT. in the inteSal affairs of 
united Nations help prevent foreign interference m 

Afghanistan; 

integrity and sovereignty of Afghanistan; 

ffi There was wide support for a transitional period during which a 

reflect the will of the Afghan people; 

, ^ Mo«t Rfahans strongly felt that the international community and the 

(g) Most Afghans . ^ ^ ^ years. They often 
United Nations had deserted Afghanistan for the past ^ 

emphasized that this was P-babiy^^^^ \ll\TZslT."^^^^^^^^^ 
rhir^heyTaIdTar;h:Ver:_^^ peace to the countr^n their 

^isctsioL with the mission, the Afghans often implored the "ni ted Nations not 
to abandon or fail them and to be involved at every stage of the political 
proems in this connection, many Afghans called upon the United Nations to 
re!establish and maintain its physical presence throughout the country and m 
particular in Kabul; 

(h) Most Afghans opposed a non-Afghan armed military presence, including 
united Nations peace-keeping troops. They said that they would not accept any 
aried foreign presence in their country. Nevertheless, almost all supported 
Jome form of United Nations monitoring, which could oversee a cease-fire and the 
collection of heavy weapons and supervise elections; 
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(i) Most Afghans called for a collection of arms and the demilitarization 
of the country, with many saying it should begin in Kabul. Some groups 
suggested that there might be some programme of repurchasing or compensation in 
exchange for weapons. Many suggested that the United Nations should assist in 
monitoring the disarmament process; 

(j) There was wide consensus that a major international effort to assist 
in the reconstruction of the country was absolutely essential, with particular 
emphasis on the physical infrastructure of the country. Assistance was also 
required to help to re-establish medical and educational services and rebuild 
public institutions, as well as to help address the problem of narcotics 
trafficking. Afghans viewed the lack of economic alternatives as one of the 
causes of the war. Many were disappointed that the international community had 
not provided more assistance. All Afghans, including the leaders, were in 
favour of starting reconstruction efforts as soon as possible. They viewed 
reconstruction as integral to establishing a sustainable peace process; 

(k) There appeared to be a wide consensus that some sort of security force 
should be established, initially for Kabul, which would become the nucleus of a 
national army; 

(1) Afghans felt that an important objective of the peace process should 
be the formulation and adoption of a new constitution that would embody the 
national sentiment and identity; 

(m) In addition to the United Nations, many Afghans expressed confidence 
and support for the Organization of the Islamic Conference playing a role in the 
peace process, including the type of monitoring described above; 

(n) There was widespread agreement that refugees should be repatriated, 
with the aid of the international community, and that their participation in the 
peace process should be facilitated even before their return; 

(o) There were also calls for a United Nations role in monitoring human 
rights until security and confidence were established. 

The many proposals received, including those of the political leaders, 
often went into great detail on the mechanics of establishing an acceptable 
political process. It was often in the very complex mechanisms that differences 
of opinion could be noted. But the special mission found many Afghans to be 

flexible about their proposals and willing to entertain modifications or chang^ 
in order to make the proposals more acceptable. 

_ There were some basic differences which focused on the nature and type of 
the political process, for example, whether there should be a Shura (a 
consultative body or council) , Loya Jirgha (a traditional grand council or 
assembly), elections, or some combination thereof. Although almost all Afghans 
expressed the desire for some form of transitional period in which functional 
governance would be restored, there was a difference of opinion, especially 
among the leaders, on the type, number and order of steps necessary to achieve 
this end. Even though some opposed it, the Loya Jirgha was often mentioned as a 
forum through which a representative government could be established. 
Nevertheless, there were differences as to its timing, composition and function, 
as well as how it would be convened. 

All the regional and other interested countries that the special mission 
visited, including Iran, Pakistan, the Russian Federation, Saudi Arabia, Turkey 
and the United States, expressed their full support for the United Nations 
efforts and offered whatever assistance was necessary. Moreover, all countries 
consulted emphasized that they were interested in a peaceful and stcUDle 
Afghanistan in which the country's territorial integrity cmd sovereignty were 
maintained and where the Afghan people would determine their government, free 
from outside interference. 
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The special mission held two meetings, at Jeddah and Islamabad 
respectively, with Ambassador Bakr, Assistant Secretary-General for Political 
Affairs and representative of the Organization of the Islamic Conference for 
Afghanistan. The discussions focused on how the United Nations and the 
organization of the Islamic Conference could cooperate to bring peace to 
Afghanistan . 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The fact that the vast majority of Afghans appear to believe that the 
present conflict is a struggle for power should be of serious concern. The 
latest phase of the conflict, which began on 1 January 1994, has ruptured the 
remaining vestiges of a functioning central administration in Afghanistan, which 
were put into place by agreements negotiated at Islamabad and Jalalabad. 

The mission was struck not only by the universal belief among Afghans that 
significant and systematic foreign involvement was taking place, but also by the 
depth of resentment towards those perceived to be fuelling the conflict in 
Afghanistan. Even though all the mission's regional interlocutors expressed 
their full support for the sovereignty, territorial integrity and independence 
of Afghanistan, such perceptions should be of concern to the international 
community. 

Afghanistan is now one of the world's largest producers of opium as well as 
other narcotic drugs. Little money apparently goes to those who grow the 
illicit crops. Most of the money seems to be made elsewh ere. It is obvious 

that the lack of central authority and the instability in the country have 
contributed to an increase in production and trafficking of illicit drugs. 

The conflict in Afghanistan also flourishes because of the chaotic economic 
situation and the lack of viable economic alternatives. Many outside of 
Afghanistan have argued that it is necessary to have peace first, then 
reconstruction. But the mission believes that reconstruction assistance should 
not be seen as separate from but integral to a lasting political solution. 
Political and economic activity are interrelated and interconnected forces, 
which must be linked in Afghanistan in ways which encourage peace. It is 
important to point out that in areas where such forces have been encouraged, one 
sees the beginnings of sustainable economic activity, responsible political 
leadership and effective administration. 

Although it may not be possible to begin reconstruction efforts at the same 
time a political process is being initiated, it is essential that reconstruction 
efforts begin soon thereafter. Until the infrastructure of the country is 
repaired and public health and education are restored, the prerequisites for a 
stable financial system will not emerge and the Afghan economy will remain in 
its shattered state. 

UNDP, with the assistance of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations (FAO) and the United Nations Centre for Human Settlements 
(Habitat) , has implemented some successful but limited reconstruction efforts in 
Afghanistan, which have focused primarily on reconstruction and rehabilitation 
of irrigation systems, roads, bridges and housing and the production of seeds 
for agricultural use. These efforts have often been coupled with de-mining 
operations and have been successful in encouraging economic activity and 
normalcy in some areas. In these cases, the restart of economic activity has 
attracted the return of displaced persons as well as refugees. The 
reconstruction approach of UNDP, which seeks to cooperate with local Shuras 
(councils) at the district level, has shown great promise in determining and 
implementing projects for the revitalization of local communities. A number of 
other agencies and programmes of the United Nations system, including the United 
Nations Office for the Coordination of Humanitarian Assistance in Afghamistan 
(UNOCHA) , the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) , the World 
Food Programme (WFP) and the United Nations Children's Fund (UNICEF) , have been 
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hZirr*"^"^ ^ variety of important projects, which, in addition to their 
humanitarian purpose, are complementary to the efforts for reconstruction. 

Even though ethnic and tribal tensions exist and have widened over the past 
two years owxng to the current conflict, the widespread notion of Af ghanistaJ as 
thfir^'^ ^ independent state still remains a powerful force. The^it^of 
^^^ff^f^'' " increasingly coming under threat from the present 

conflict Not only has it undermined the capacity of the political leaders to 
provide for the basic needs of the people, but also it has eroded the legitimacy 
and importance of governmental institutions needed to maintain the independence 
and territorial integrity of the State itself, if nothing is done to stem the 
violence and begin a political process in which all segments of Jfg^ society 
are represented, including all ethnic, tribal and religious groups ^^^^^^ 
disintegration could increasingly become a serious possibility with arave 
regio nal and internat ional implications. 

It is clear to almost everyone in Afghanistan, even to many of those 
engaged in the fighting, that no military victory by either side is possible 
continuation of the war serves no purpose, except to prevent the emergence of 
truly representative political process and the reconstruction of the co^tr^ 
It seems that the Afghan people are losing or have lost confidence in tS 

^° "^7 °^ '"^^^'^ ^^^'^"^ ^° '^^^^^^^ ^^"^ differences peacefully Thev 
have not yet lost faith in their country. <-etuj.xy. Tney 

At the national level, what is needed is the establishment of an acceotable 
transitional authority which could oversee a cease-fire, institute a process oJ 
disarmament, provide security throughout the country, especially in I^bul and 
prepare for some form of elections in one to two yea;s. Before such^ 
authority can be established, there must be a country-wide S^LtS Tf 
hostilities. Any successful political process must involve all seoments «nrf 

thrmL:' ""'^"^l ^'^^"'^^ ^^^'^'^^ P"-- M-y t^whom 

^o^!^^H^ v,'^^ ^ "^"^ assistance of the United Nations to work 

to establish a peace process. -i-xuiib, co worn 

.The Afghans were adamant that the United Nations should not leave them 
P^e :nt'"'n: reSnal"f international community not fail ^hem At 
un^J^H ''^^^°"fj °^ "^^^'^ ^« the support and respect that the 

United Nations still commands in Afghanistan. The Afghans have seen how the 
lack of international attention has, in part, fed instability by creating Se 

Afg^anlitan "^^'^ ^'^^^^^ ^^"^ or lTl^ 



to assist aLh ''''^^^^ ''^^ international community 

in J^^M. ? ^ actively in bringing peace to their country The 

international community and the United Nations must stay engaged for^eace A 

comprehensive effort to encourage peace would ha^e to li^"^ 
international reconstruction assistance to a national political dialocme on 
acceptable transitional arrangements. Such an effort would also h^C!^ 
concerted and coordinated efforts to encourage reS:Lrdise;g:gem:n: . ° ^"""^ 

The opportunity exists to alter the present stalemated political and 
military equation with practical diplomatic approaches - not wi^^ "roe 
peace-keeping forces or some other expansive international Lfn^f II 
Afghanistan away from war and towardfpeace In 2v eSort f ? ' • 
rely not only on the desire of all Afghans to end the wfr ^uJ a^L'rA^T '° 
ingenuity and faith in their nation to move the oeace nr«;««% ! ^^"^ 

Afghans saw the United Nations as the la^aS only way out Ther^^ "^T. 
illusions that this will be an easy task. It ^illVeZiT p.tlencl "° 
steadfastness and creative political aoproaches but it is no«c?Kr'. 
momentum for peace. ' ^ possible to create a 
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J ri^Ai-^A Mai- ions effort would incorporate the 
The first phase of a re-engaged United Nations error 

following: 

Afghanistan, the organization "^^^^^Tff^^i^ialabad could serve as a 
presence at this^is "f^ .^f^^f i:p,r3entative making numerous visits 

provi.ioh.1 l..«ion. With ^^^^^^^^^JJ ^^^^^ specialized agencies and 
to Kabul ** tt.ll «. msits " °^^er o.ties . °Jhe P 

programmes might also ""^^^ ^^a^^construction aspects to b. 

-rellosLr^^or^oft^^^^^^^ . 

Te^n^rag^d to re-establish ^^/-^"^f", frna ifn^l^a^ and attention to 

(b) Given the necessity " ""tH^ recommended that ,» working 

be focused on the situation f , and reconstruction in 

group of countries interested in onited Nations peace 

Afghanistan be established ""-"^"""i^^^^f t^fLence on Afghanistan,- 
efforts and eventually prepare f^^f begin serious and in-depth 

(c, It i^»=°-'^^,r^£^X„Tad«^or^^^ establishment of a viable 
eonsultatxons with the various Azgnan cease-fire; 
^transitional authority and f^^^^^^^^^^^^,^^^ m transitional 

(d) A country-wide .^«^^^-^i^!^„^''^i^'^to be established for free and fair 
authority are essential if ^^^^^^3° ^^y to ensure that all segments of 

,.. elections. Such elections fu^ of the country. 

Afghan society participate ^^^^^f ^^^^f.^f^he possibility of ..t^-Mi^i^ - 
iFurthermore, it may be ^^^^^^"^i„^°/^;°h\s a grand ass#*toly or cot&cilV ttt 
indigenous decision-making ^^J^^^ions ' 

facilitate the necessary conditions for elections. 



August - September 1994 



July - August 19^4 




From "Beyon4 Siwpo^e: Corporal Punishment. A to Z" by Tom Kuntz. MI 6/26 
From Beyong, f ^^^^^^ ^^^^^.^ ^^^^.^ _ j^gaiiy sanctioned 

THE cai* irf MitiJael Fay. the yo"th caned n punishments of bodily harm are not unusual. Even m the 



IHE cai* irf Mitiiael Fay. the youth caned in 
Singapore last month for vandalism before hi^ 
rellase and return to Ohio last week, has focused 
extraordinary attention, pro and con, on corporal 
niinishment - largely because he is an American, 
punishment corporal punish- 

ment usually gets scant notice. Practiced around the 
worW Since andent times, it is typically overshadowed 
bv other human-rights concerns like capital punishment 
f,n the United States and elsewhere), the torture and 
other mistreatm.ent of prisoners in repressive states or 
hintant aitoses in areas of conflict. 

Yet m nSny countries - especially ones professmg 



punisnniciiis ui uwiij •■«••■" —~ , „ ^, 

United States, many states, especially m the South, 
permit the paddling and hitting of students by teachers. 



AFGHANISTAN Soon after Islamic rebel groups took 
power in April 1992, Amnesty said in its 1993 annual 
report, the Deputy Minister of Justice declared that 
people convicted of adultery wdtiiriS^ mted tt> drath 
and those convicted of theft would have a hand or foot, 
severed ; people convicted of consuming alcohol would be 
punished with 80 lashes and those who traded in alcohol 
would receive the death penalty. "It was not known if sny 
of these punishments were imoosed," Amnesty said. 
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AFGHANISTAN: PARTIES IN CONFLICT- 



PARTIES 


LEADERS AND MAIN 
COMMANDERS 


WHERE PRESENT^ 


ETHNIC AND 

RELIGIOUS 

COMPOSITION^ 


Harakal-i Inqilab-i 
Islami 


Muhammad Nabi 
Muhammadi 


Hilmand, Kandahar, 
Kapisa, Laghman, 
Nimruz, Uruzgan, 
Paktika, Zabul 


Pushtun (Durrani and 
Ghilzai) Sunni. 


Harakat-i Islami 

Sr 


Ayatullah Muhsini 


Ghur, Kandahar, 
Uruzgan, Wardak 


Pushtun, Shi'ah 


Hizb-i Islami 
(Hikmatyar) 


Gulbuddin Hikmatyar 


Kandahar (small 
presence) Kapisa, 
Kunduz, Laghman, 
Logar (main staging 
area) Paktika, Parwan, 
Wardak 


Pushtun (mostly Ghilzai) 
Sunni 


Hizb-i Islami (Khalis) 


Yunus Khalis 

uT^^ -U~ 

Haqqani 


Laghman, Nangarhar, 
Paktia, 


Pushtun (mostly Ghilzai) 
Sunni 


Jami'at-i Islami 


Burhan al-Din Rabbani 

j.aj! jU^ 

Ahmad Shah Mas'ud 
Isma'il Khan (of Herat) 


Badakhshan, Badghis, 
Baghlan, Farah (mostly) 
Faryab, Herat, Kapisa, 
Kunduz Laehman 
Parwan, Takhar 


Tajik, Sunni 


Mahaz-i Milli-i Islami 

TT TT 


Sayyid Ahmad Gaylani 


Farah (small presence) 
Hilmand, Herat (small 
presence) Kandahar, 
Paktia, Zabul 


Pushtun (Durrani and 
Ghilzai). Leader 
hereditary head of the 
Qadiriyyah Sufi order in 
Afghanistan 


Junbish-i Milli-i Islami 


Gen. 'Abd al-Rashid 
Dustum 


Balkh, Faryab, Jawzjan, 
Samangan 


Uzbak, Sunni 


Ittihad-i Islami 


'Abd al-Rab Sayyaf 


Kunar 


Pushtim, Arabs, Wahabi 


Shura-i Inqilabi-i Itifaq 


Ayatullah Bihishti 


Bamyan, Ghur, Nimruz, 
Uruzgan, Wardak 


Hazarah, Shi'ah 


Hizb-i Wahdat 


•Abd al-'Ali Mazari 


Bamyan, Wardak 


Hazarah, Shi'ah 


Tcm5i'ili Partv ^rint tVip 

iailld 111 1 ally y^llUl lllw 

official name) 


iviaiiaui i>iauiii 


I^«ip)i1$in 
ua^iuaii 


Hayflfflh Taiik I^mn'ili 

X xci#<€H cm, X ClIXXV, XOlllCX XXI 

Shi'ah. 


National Liberation 
Front 


Sibghat Allah Mujadidi 


Kandahar, Paktia 


Pushtun. Leader 
hereditary head of the 
Naqshbandiyya Sufi 
order in Afghanistan 



/o 



Anonymous source. 

^ This is only a general list. Commanders will align with different parties. There are also a number of independent parties. 
2 Since the fall of Najib Allah government in April 1992 the areas under the influence of various parties have been shifting 
due to continuos fighting among different parties. 

^ The list is only of major representations; most parties have followers in other ethnic and religious groups than listed here. 
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The May ACBAR NEWS SUMMARY (#5) re- 
ported that Aryana Airlines plans 
to use Jalalabad's airport to resume 
regular int'l flights which have 
been halted for 4 months due to the 
fighting in Kabul. [From other 
sources, we get the impression that 
the Jalalabad runways are not really 
adequate . ] 

5/2 - Muslim World Monitor - Fighting 
resumed in Kabul as Al-Wahda (sic), 
a Shi'ite party clashed with gov't 
troops. 

5/11 - ACBAR NEWS SUMMARY #5 - USAID 
& UNICEF signed an agreement to 
provide a $965,000 grant to fund an 
immunization program for women & 
children in Afghanistan. 

5/29 - ACBAR NEWS SUMMARY #5 - For 
the 1st time in 3 years, former Pres. 
Najibullah was allowed to see some of 
his friends & relatives who wished 
to offer condolences on the death of 
his mother . Naj ibullah is still in 
the UN compound in Kabul. 

6/1 - PT - The fikistani diplomatic 
mission in Kabul %m iwvea Ititd the 
old British Embassy biiilding. Brit- 
ish officials have moved into the 
part of the compound that used to be 
the hospital. 

- Over 2,500 people have died in 
Kabul since the 1st of the year & 
dver 17,0!i) have been injured. 
Rocketing ^rsSiapad after the Eid-ul 
Azha lull. 

6/2 - FBIS NES-94t1|>6 - Hezb-e- 
Wahiat-e Islamic #f Afghanistan & 
Rabbani's forces decided to implement 
a total ceasefire in the western 
parts of Kabul city, according to 
Kabul Radio. Rabbani announced on 
Kabul Radio that he was ready for 
elections to he held "on the basis 
of the formation 0^ a new council 
to make a :4#fiis4Qn on changing the 
political Jbeaderahip in Afghanistan." 

6/3 - FT - Forme t Afghan UN Rep. , 
A.R. Pazhwak, in Peshawar, called on 



the UN to play its role in bringing a 
durable peace to Afghanistan. He suggested 
that a team of "well-known personalities 
& men of integrity" who "may not have any 
selfish political interests in Afghani- 
stan" - although they should "have ex- 
perience in the task" - go to Afghanistan 
to select a number of similarly pure 
Afghans who would pledge their commitment 
to the UN . 

6/5 - PT - Zahir Shah told VOA that a 
Loya J irgSi representing every segment 
of Afghan society, is the only solution 
to the Afghan problem. He is working to 
try to form an Afghan Organizing Com- 
mittee to work to convene a Jirga. He 
applauded the UN peace mission & hopes 
the UN will accomplish its "positive & ef- 
fective role in finding-.a final & just 
solution to the Afghan conflict in the 
near future. He wants the UN to support 
the Afghan Organizing Committee & the 
emergency Loya Jirga. 




6/5 - PT^ - A 4-day conference in Ghazni 
was attended by representatives from 24 
provinces to discuss a peace plan proposed 
by 14 provinces in southwest Afghanistan. 
& ftfTimj-up meeting is schediilei for 
Hetat. A spokesttan said, "Our peace plan 
is free from the influence of the organi- 
zations & it has not been formed at the 
behest of Rabbani. It is the joint plan 
of 14 provinces of the country." 

6/6 - FBIS NES-94-108 - A supply convoy 
from Shir Khan Bandar arrived in Kabul. 
Kabul Radio called the opening of the road 
connecting Kabul with the Tajikistan border 
a victory for the state & another "obvious 
defeat for the opposition." 



6/10 - PT " ^ World Bank mission, 
visiting Pakistan, called on int'l 
agencies & NGOs to extend maximum 
material support to Afghan mfugees 
stranded in Pakistan. 

- Riyadh Daily - Russian border troops 
shelled Afghan territory after Afghan- 
based rebels killed a Tajik soldier 
in a cross-border rocket attack. 

6/11 - FT - Hekmatyar called Rabbani's 
latest peace plan only an effort to 
prolong Rabbani's tenure as president 
which is due to expire on 6/28. Hek- 
matyar wants am interim set-up, re- 
presenting all parties, to organize 
elections before winter. On UN repre- 
sentative Mestiri's plan, calling for 
a Loya Jirga somewhere in Kandahar, 
Hekmatyar said it was^ aS^ed at bringing 
back Zahir Shah & that such a imve 
would be foiled- at any cost , He also 
alleged that Moscow was still inter- 
fering in Afghanistan's affairs. 

6/12 - PT - Iran's deputy Foreign 
Minister paid a visit to Kabul to try 
to stop the fighting between Rabbani 
& Hekmatyar. Pakistan & Iran have 
come up with a strategy to bring peace - 
& Pakistan is engaged in other efforts, 
al^fe as ^ill as in cooperation with 
the UN & the OIC. It wi|4 soon have a 
proposal which could prove a bresik- 
■ fclieQiighr. . - - -V , ' -^v-.;-'>t. 

6/l5 - M Pak Foreign Minister All's 
ptijpDsed visit to Kabul (on 6/24) will 
be postponed. He had hoped to present 
his "break-through" proposal but Paki- 
stan seems to be hamstrung by the ex- 
piration of the Jalalabad Accords &' also 
ay the proposals put forward by other 
Afghan parties. 




6/16 - Associated Press - A rocket hit 
the Kabul University Science Center in 
downtown Kabul, wounding 12 teachers. 
The center had reopened only 2 weeks ago 
after being closed for 2 years. 

6/17 - Ismail Khan, Gov. of Herat, said 
he had talked to Rabbani & Hekmatyar. 
Flanked by 25 of Afghanistan's 19 pro- 
vincial governors (sic) , Khan said both 
leaders appeared' ready to sit 40wn for 
talks on a peate plan (see 6/5) . He 
ruled out Dostum, saying, "I belie-^e that 
Mr. Hekmatyar will refuse any role for 
Gen. Dostum in the future of the country." 

6/20 - PT ^ Pakistan & Saudi Arabia 
have identical views on the Afghan 
problem but, as yet, these views have 
not been mad^,.,{)ufeHc. , 

6/24 - FBIS NES-94-122 - The Ar*bM paper 
Al-Hayah reported that Dostam's war 
planes attacked Tajik refugee camps in 
the Kunduz area killing 8 & injuring 12, 
mostly women & children. 

6/27 - NYT - Rabbani's forces captured 
Tapae Maranjan & Bala Hissar fort. (See 
p. 6 )• The PT reported that Gov't 
forces captured Di^l^aiili palace. Rabbani 
said the Jalalabad Accords ao longer 
hold because af the Hekmatyar-Dostam 
attacks begun on 1/1/94. 

- Riyadh Daily - In Islamabad, Yunus Khalis 
declared himself interim president of Af- 
ghanistan, saying he had been assured of 
support by army commander s & Muslim scholars. 

1 '1 have not consulted leaders of other 
Affhai factions because all their de- 
cisions in the past proved harmful for 
the country," he said in a statement 
quoted Sunday by his faction of Hezb-i- 
l&larm. 

The 18-month term of embattled Pres- 

ident Burhanuddin Rabbani expires on 

Tuesday. "I want to prevent the (na- 
tion's) boat from sinking," Khales said. 

"I have therefore decided to take over 
as interim president," be said ad^Bg tint 
the decision followed cosultations with 
the country's ulema (Muslim scholars) 
and coramando-s. It was not yet ctear 
bow ^ plans to serve. 

Khales, a leader in his late 70s, told 
supporters on Saturday he would form a 
Shoora consultative council to run the 
country through religious {leered, be 
was quoted as saying. 

No reaction was immediately avail- 
able {mm other leadoB. 



"Needs one more move 
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(See p. 8) 



6/29 - FT - Rabbani said he would stay 
in office at least another 6 months. 

- YT - OIC Sec'y Gen'l Dr. Hamil 
al-Ghabid began meeting with Afghan 
mujahideen leaders in Islamabad. The 
OIC initiative was aimed at "establish- 
ing an effective ceasefire & the launch- 
ing of a credible peace process to 
achieve a settlement conforming to the 
legitimate aspirations of the Afghan 
people while taking into account their 
incestral (sic) values." One Afghan 
general has accused India of giving 
assistance to the Afghan gov't: army 
& air force advisers & spare parts. 
He claims that Indian aircraft with 
UN markings are landing at Bagram. 

- The US State Dept. has welcomed the 
efforts of the UN special team led by 
Mestiri & is satisfied with what he 
has done so far. 

7/5 - PT - The UN may take new peace 
initiatives in Afghanistan. A draft 
plan has been prepared & all Afghan 
leaders will be invited to confer on 
the plan. Some say Rabbani has shown 
readiness to transfer his powers to 
an elected Afghan leadership & "both 
sides are converging toward a common 
point." 

- FBIS NES-94-128 - Tehran Radio re- 
ported new fighting in Wardak between 
Hekmatyar's & Sayyaf's forces. 

7/6 - FT - Peshawar University will 
provide higher education for 900 Afghan 
students in medicine, engineering and 
agriculture. UNDP may provide financial 
help. 

7/8 - FT - At least 24,000 Afghan re- 
fugees are in India. They are unhappy 
over a UN decision to cut their stipend 
& have held many demonstrations out- 
side UN headquarters in Delhi. 

7/8 - PT -The UN closed its Herat of- 
fices because of aerial attacks by 
Dostam's forces. Sources say the at- 
tacks were to prevent an assembly of 
pro-gov't people scheduled for 6/26 
(see 6/17). 

7/9 - PT - The UN denied that it closed 
its Herat offices & said that the 
staffs were just temporarily evacuated 
to Mashhad. 



7/11 - Associated Press - Enemy shells 
blew in the windows of the Presidential 
Palace where Rabbani was meeting with 
OIC Sec'y Gen'l Hamid al-Ghabid. 
There were no injuries. Al-Ghabid will 
meet Hekmatyar tomorrow. 

7/12 - NYT - Walter Fairservis, 73, died 
after a long illness. In 1949, Dr. 
Fairservis led the 1st American arche- 
ological expedition to Afghanistan. 
- PT - India reportedly has stepped up 
a supply of ^rms, ammunition, rations & 
fuel to Kabul. Reports are that India 
is backing Rabbani as well as carrying 
out a propaganda effort accusing Pakistan 
of backing Hekmatyar. The same report 
says that Indian intelligence agencies 
are active in promoting riffs among 
various Afghan groups in order to 
prevent the establishment of a strong 
Islamic gov't there. 

7/14 - Press release from the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs of the Islamic State 
of Afghanistan - The Ministry rejects 
allegations in the Pakistani media (see 
above) and demands that the Pakistani 
mass media avoid publishing such false 
news "that would negatively affect the 
fraternal relation between the two 
countries & would irritate the public 
opinion." 

7/20 - Text of VOA interview with 
Ismail Khan, Cdr. of the South-West 
Zone of Afghanistan - A supreme Islamic 
Council began today in Herat. Par- 
ticipating are 700 delegates including 
scholars, commanders, elders, tribal 
leaders, representatives of Afghan refu- 
gees abroad & reps of different sectors 
of intelligentsia. Council leaders are 
also meeting with party leaders in 
Peshawar. OIC & UN representatives 
have not yet come although they were 
invited. The Council will discuss the 
convening of a Loya Jirga and will 
decide on the temporary leadership 
during the transitional period. The 
Council hopes to convene the Loya 
Jirga within the next 3 months. 
The Herat meeting will continue for a 
week. 
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AFGHAN PRESIDENT FORCES FOE FROM CAPITAL 

■ Civil war: Two days of fierce fighting may have 
broken a lethal, 6-month-old stalemate in Kabul. 



By JOHN-THOR DAHLBURG 

TIMES STAFF WRITER 

NEW DELHI-The army of 
Afghan President Burhanud- 
din Rabbani, backed by aerial 
bombardments, artillery and rock- 
et barrages, scored a signal victory 
Sunday by driving, the forces of one 
of his main foes out of the country's 
capital, reports said. 

Although no one was predicting 
an end to the country's civil war. 
which has now lasted for a decade 
and a half, the. two days of fierce 
fighting in Kabul may have broken 
a lethal, 6-month-old stalemate in 
Afghanistan's most important city. 

"God is great!" Rabbani's men 
shouted, pumping their fists in the 
air as the magnitude of their victo- 
ry became clear. 

At dawn Saturday, presidential 
forces launched an air and ground 
offensive to push back militia loyal 
to former Communist Gen. Abdul 
Rashid Dostum and fighters from 
the Hezb-i-Islami fundamentalist 
faction led by the* rebel prime 
minister, Gulbuddin Hekmatyar. 

Since full-scale warfare broke out 
in Kabul on New Year's Day, the 
two antirRabbani leaders had failed 
to gain much ground, but remained 
masters of the hills in southern 
Kabul and subjected the city to 
unrelenting rocket bombardment 
Gen. Haji Fahiam, the head of 

national security, told reporters in 
Kabul that air strikes, rocket at- 
tacks and a ground assault on 
Sunday had succeeded in finally 
dislodging Dostum's forces from a 
strategic location, Marunjan Hill. 

Troops loyal to the president also 
stormed the second important out- 
post that had remained in Dostum's 
hands, a group of Sov\|st-built apart- 
ment buildings in eastern Kabul. 

Another strategic spot held by 
Dostum's forces, the ancient Bala 
Hissar fort in southeastern Kabul, 
was bombed from the air and fell to 
RaSbani's fighters on the first day 
of the campaign. Its ruins were still 
smoking Sunday. 

Five SU-22 and MIG-21 fighters 
roared over Kabul from Rabbani's 
main air base at Bagram, 25 miles 
north of the capital, to attack Ma- 
runjan HilL A day earlier, more than 
20 jets blasted Bala Hissar in the 
most intense air bombardment Ka- 
bul had seen in 15 years of civil war. 

Hospitals reported to local jour- 
nalists that at least 20 people were 



killed and 13U wounded in the 
two-day engagement. But since 
many dead and wounded in Af- 
ghanistan's fighting are never tak- 
en to a hospital, the total number of 
casualties was uncertain. 

In the face of such daunting 
firepower, many of Dostum's fight- 
ers fled, leaving behind weapons, 
ammunition, food and several ar- 
mored vehicles and tanks. 

■ - — — .1^— 

Rabbani's victory appeared to 
have reduced Dostum's presence to 
a minimum in Kabul, though he is 
still a force to be reckoned with in 
Afghanistan's north. In a reported 
act of retaliation for the humiliation 
suffered in the capital, jets from 
Dostum's bases in northern Afghan- 
istan dropped eight bombs on the 
center of Herat, 370 miles west of 
Kabul, on Saturday, killing 10 peo- 
ple and injuring 70. 

"All targets and casualties were 
civilians. The U.N. should take note 
of this," a U.N. official quoted iGov. 
Ismail Khan as saying. ^ ^ 

LAT. 6/27 • 



UN FEARS NEW REFUGEE 
FLOOD FROM KABUL 

SAR SHAHI CAMP. Af- 
ghanistan (R) — The United Na- 
tions, straining to help more than 
100,000 refugees from the war- 
shattered Afghan capital Kabul, said 
on Thursday it lacks the resources to 
handle a new influx and fears new 
fighting. 

"If there is battle in Kabul, where 
will we place more displaced peo- 
ple?" Martin Barber, acting director 
of the UN Office for the Co- 
ordination of Humanitarian As- 
sistance to Afghanistan (UN- 
OCHA), told visiting reporters. 

About 113,000 people, almost all 
former residents of Kabul, are living 
in squalid conditions — in a tent 
city at Sar Shahi Camp, 10 km (six 
miles) east of the eastern city of Ja- 
lalabad. 

The UN High Commissioner for 
Refugees has run the crowded camp 
on a shoesuing since tens of thou- 
sands of refugees streamed out of 
Kabul in January to escape the latest 
bloody battle for supremacy that 
erupted on January 1 between Pres- 
ident Burhanuddin Rabbani and 

Prime Minister Gulbuddin Hek- 
matyar. 

The camp is already housing three 
times more refugees than it was 



originally designed to hold, said 
camp manager Terry Pitzner. 

"In these temperatures it is in- 
tolerable," Pitzner said as the ref- 
ugees sizzled in 40 degrees Celsius 
(104 Fahrenheit) heat. The power 
supply to Jalalabad and the nearby 
camp has been cut for 10 days and 
water is scare due to a low water ta- 
ble. 

The can^, which sprawls over 
about 16 square km (sin square 
miles) of arid gravel and scrubland, 
can lK>ld no more refugees because 
of the water shortages, Pitzner said. 

UN officials said they were anx- 
ious about reports of a recent escala- 
tion of the clashes in Kabul and 
fears of a new and serious upsurge 
in the fighting in the run-up to the 
expiry of Rabbani's term in office 
on June 28. 

**We are hearing that from 10,000 
to 100,000 may come out." Pitzner 
said. « ^ • 

UN officials estimate about half a 
million people have fled Kabul — a 
city of 1.5 million people before the 
battles began in August 1992. 

The UN is discussing allocation 
of a new site that could house 
1(X).000 peq)le with the Shura. or 
council, that governs Jalalabad, cap- 
ital of Nangarhar province about 
150 km (90 miles) east of Kabul. 
UN officials said. 

Such a site is difficult to identify 
in the water-scarce province that has 
provided a haven to more than half a 
million displaced people — both 
refugees from the fighting in Kabul 
and former refugees from the 14- 
year civil war returning from exile 
in Pakistan, they said. 

"People of the world should help 
us," Nangarhar deputy governor 
Saaz Noor told reporters. Jalalabad 
was willing to aid the refugees but 
its resources were already stretched, 
he said. 

"We will assist the refugees with 
whatever we have with the help of 
the United Nations," Noor said. 

UN officials said they were hop- 
ing for an injection of more inter- 
national aid. "We need the support 
of the international community to 
fund our programs," Barber said. 

Noor said any action by neigh- 
boring Pakistan to loosen its clan;) 
on assistance crossing the border 
into Afghanistan would ease the 
plight of the refugees. 

**With the border closure they 
(Pakistan) are creating a problem, 
Noor said. Pakistan closed the fron- 
tier last January to stop the entry of 
refugees and has since allowed little 
aid — including UN convoys — to 
move freely between Pakistan and 
Afghanistan. 
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Aftdr the completion of the 
Soviet withdrawal on 
February 15. 1989 from 
Afghanistan, the world heaved 
a sigh of relief and expected 
that the war- weary Afghans 
would now find a *modus 
Vivendi* among themselves 
and would embark on tlie path 
of reconciliation and recon- 
struction, which is even still as 
elusive as the peace itself. By 
the same token, the precarious 
Afghan scenario bellied the 
predictions of the world's po- 
litical pundits vis-a-vis the 
sustainability of the 
Najibullah regime as it held 
out for three more years than 
was expected. 

The Najibullah regime could 
have had further lease of life in 
the face of the fractious and al- 
ways bickering resistance, had he 
been able to preclude the in-house 
feud in his Parcham faction of the 
Watan Party. This feud was trig- 
gered and deepened by the 
abortive coup of Gen. Shahnawaz 
Tanai, the defence minister of the 
regime and the leader of the 
Khalq wing of the Watan Party, 
on March 6. 1990. 

\ Tlic rebellion of the Khalqi of- 
ficers, led by Tanai, in fact dealt 
the first devastating blow to, the 
morale of the Najibullah army 
and air force personnel. Likewise, 
it shattered the every structure 
and discipline of his military as 
hundreds of the top brass mcn-in- 
unifonn were locked up and hun- 
dreds of others deserted service 
and fled to Pakistan. The descr- 
iccs included, apart from Gen. 
Tanai, Gen Abdul Qadir Aqa. the 
C-in-C of air force, and Dr Niaz 
Mohammad Mohmand, the party 
ideologue. 

The support extended to the 
Tanai rebellion by Gulbadin 
Hckmalyar, the maverick anti- 
Western leader and the current 
premier of Afghanistan, added 
fuel to the fire and thus caused a 
serious bifurcation >^ in the 
Parcham faction: One led by 
Najiliullah and the other by Farid 

Mazdak, the ideologue of the 
Parcham faction and a resident of 
Panjshir. The other stalwarts of 
the latter group were Gen. Nabi 
Azimi, Gen Asif Dilawar. Gen. 
Baba Jan and Abdul Wakil, the 
foreign minister of the Najibullah 
regime. This group later, due to 
ethnic affiliations, joined hands 
with Masood and together, with 
tacit approval of the West and 
blessing of the UNO, sabotaged 
the peaceful formula of the UN. 

And after arresting. Najibullah, 
they installed the coalition of the 
minorities struck in Jabulsiraj, 
north of Afghanistan, which later 
became famous in the name of 
Jabulsiraj alliance. We will later 
see how and why the USA, UN 
and some regional countries 
joined hands to sabotage the 
peaceful transfer of power from 
the Commilnisis to the mu- 



Afghanistan — Two years 

of mujahideen's rule 



jahidecn. 

The UN plan was hammered 
out in the wake of strenuous shut- 
tle diplomacy of Mr Benon 
Sevan, the Cypriot special envoy 
of the UN-secretary-general for 
Afghanistan. Mr Sevan was able 
to evolve a list of 33 Afghans 
who were acceptable both to the 
Najibullah regime and the resis- 
tance. The 33 Afghan technocrats 
were supposed to form an impar- 
tial interim administration and 
pave the way for the repatriation 
of the refugees and prepare for 
general elections. In line with the 
stipulations of the plan, 
Najibullah should have resigned 
in favour of this interim govern- 
ment. 

One sticky point, which was 
later overcome, was the insis- 
tence of some moderate resis- 
tance leaders and their Western 
supporters, who wanted Loya jir- 

gi instead of elections, as they 
were frightened by the results' of 
the Algerian ballot in which the 
fundamentalist PIS had pulled off 
a landslide victory against the 
pro- West liberals. 

Another factor that was caus- 
ing concern in the Western circles 
was that Afghanistan, coming un- 
der the so-called fundamentalists* 
rule, was armed to the teeth with 
latest models of lethal Soviet 
weaponry plus the sophisticated 
Stinger missiles supplied by the 
CIA to the resistance. The stock; 
piles of conventional arms in 
Afghanistan during Najibullah's 
rule was more than the arms and 
ammunition in Pakistan, India 
and Iran together. Therefore, 
Afghanistan could be called a 
mini-superpower if the amount of 
weaponry and stockpiles of dead- 
ly arsenals were to be the only 
criterion of a superpower. 

The Shindand airbase, expand- 
ed and streamlined by the red 
army, was the niost modem, best- 
equipped and the largest one in 
South-west Asia. It had the ca- 
pacity of 350 planes, its fuel sup- 
ply was directly coming from 
USSR through gigantic pipelines. 
The airbase at Shindand could hit 
any target at will in the South and 
South-west Asia. Its development 
plus the expansion and moderni- 
sation, of the Bagram airbase, 
with six parallel runways, .was 
one indicator in the view of some 
military experts of the Soviet in- 
tentions of not abandoning 
Afghanistan. In the last days of 
Najibullah, there were 335 differ- 
ent types of the Mig and Sukhoi 
fighter and bomber aircraft. To 
boot there were huge stockpiles 
of the Scud. Oregan. Luna-I and 
Luna-H missiles which are still 
unknown to. many countries, in- 
cluding India which boasts to be a 
mini superpower. 



Dr. Abdullah Shinwari 



Nevertheless, the real danger 
(he Afghan situation could pose 
to Western interests was the suc- 
cess of the phenomenon of Jihad 
in Afghanistan. If it spreaded to 
other Islamic countries, particu- 
larly in the Gulf region, it could 
have made the life of the pro- 
American kings and Sheikhs mis- 
ei-able and very susceptible to 
opeti rebellion against them by 
the motivated youths over- 
whelmed and inspired by the ji- 
had in Afghanistan. 

After the disintegration of the 
former USSR and the end of 
Cold War. the West led by the 
USA felt scared at the develop- 
ments taking place in 
Afghanistan. It was this fear that 
they attempted to sabotage the 
UNO peace plan with the con- 
nivance of the UN itself. The 
West, in order to prevent the 
emen^ence of an Islamic crescent 
including Afghanistan, Pakistan, 
Iran. Turkey and the newly liber- 
ated South Asian republics, first 
planned to divide Afghanistan 
into north and south and they 

were promoting certain personal- ~ 
ities to do so. One of those spe- 
cially nurtured for this task was 
the famous mujahideen comman- 
der, Ahmad Shah Masood. 

Since this task was too difficult 
to materialise, the Americans set- 
tled for creating turmoil and a 
war-like situation in Afghanistan. 
By doing so, they thought they 
would achieve the following 
goals: To disarm Afghanistan 
with a war of attrition among dif- 
ferent factions; to defeat the con- 
cept of Jihad and set a bad exam- 
ple out of it in^ Afghanistan so that 
it could not spread elsewhere in 
the Islamic world; and to disre- 
pute what they call 'fundamental- 
ism'. 

To auain the above mentioned 
goals, the USA through the UNO 
special envoy Benon Sevan and 
special US envoy Mr Peter 
Tomsen, forced a alliance of the 
minorities and the Conununists to 
trigger an internecine war be- 
tween the majority Pakhtuns and 
the minorisy .Tepresented by 

Ahmad Shah Masood. On the oth- 
er hand, to legitimise the coalition 
of minorities of the north, they 
coerced the ISI in collusion with 
the Saudi intelligence, the flawed 
accord in Peshawar in April 1992, 
whereunder Masood was made 
the defence minister of a govern- 
ment having no prime minister. 
The Saudis were involved to give 
an Islamic tinge to the whole 
fraud. The Saudis, in turn, 
brought in the Ikhwanul 
Muslimeen leaders, most of 



whom are on the ^audi pay-role 
and, through the Peshawar ac- 
cords, paved the way for the war 
which is still continuing in our 
neighbourhood. 

With the insiflilaiion of the mi- 
nority government, the grand 
conspiracy againu Afghanistan 
and this Islamic region was set in 
motion. Not only were the poor 
Afghans deprivcii of peace and 
the fruits of their struggle, 
Pakistan was j deprived of a 
friendly neighbour. In the past 
two years of . Rabbaht and 
Masood, in Icacuc with the com- 
munists of ihr * ^brak Karmal 
faction, Afghanistan is burning in 
a fire we and our Western god-fa- 
thers and the Saudi hypocrites 
have made in that brotherly 
Muslim country. The beautiful 
Kabul city is nothing but a ghost 
town where one can only see de- 
bris and dead human bodies; all 
main streets and avenues are 
soaked with the blood of innocent 
people. There is no running water, 
no electricity and food is very 
scarce and out of the reach of the 
poor. 

The implication of the whole 
bloody drama in Afghanistan for 
Pakistan is that we lost our influ- 
ence, even respect, with the 
Afghan people. Our children arc 
kidnapped by the r?.ns and follow- 
ers of the man our ISI made first 
defence minister of Afghanistan. 
The same gang \ - ransacking our 
embassy, bums our national flag 
and manhandle our embassy staff. 
To all this, we are silent specta- 
tors. Even stiil wc help bolster 
Rabbani and Masood who have 
replaced Pakistani influence with 
that of India and Israel in 
Afghanistan. 

There is documentary proof 
that during the visit of Rabbani to 
Cairo last year, not only did he 
•conclude agreements of coopera- 
tion with Egypt, but also signed 
accords with the Jewish entity to 
help the Rabbani coalition with 
intelligence and satellite informa- 
tion. Likewise, India is assisting 
the new anti-Pakistani axis with 
the maintenance of aircraft and 
cluster bombs, Russia is printing 
tons of Afghan currency with the 
printing cost being paid by the 
United States, which amounts to 
28 million dollars per month, 
while the Saudis are providing 
aircraft fuel and cash which are 
conveyed to the Bagram airbase 
through daily flights from the 
Peshawar and Islamabad air 
ports. 

It is high time the government 
of Pakistan renounced compla- 
cence and took practical steps, to 
cope with the increasing Indo- 
Israeli influence in Kabul. It's pa- 
thetic that we paid a heavy price 
during the 14 years of thc.Afehan 
jihad, but it's India and Israel that 
reap the fruits. 
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Yunes Khales Declares Presidential Candidacy 

BK2606141394 Islamabad THE MUSLIM in English 
26 Jan 94 p 12 

[Text] Peshawar June 25 — In a sudden move, the head of 
his own faction of Hezb-e Eslami Afghanistan Maulvi 
Mohammad Yunes Khales has announced his candida- 
ture for the presidentship of Afghanistan. This has been 
done at a time when Borhanoddin Rabbani had categor- 
ically refused to quit the presidency while his chief 
adversary Golboddin Hekmatyar, was desperately 
engaged in evolving some strategy to pull down the 
sitting President. 

The timing for the announcement were coincided with 
the efforts to hold a meeting of the Afghan leadership in 
Jalalabad to reach a consensus on the interim set-up in 
Kabul to replace President Rabbani and prepare the 
ground for a permanent settlement. The proposed 
meeting had already run into difficulties as only three 
leaders including former president Sibghatollah Mojad- 
dedi, Prime Minister Hekmatyar and Karim Khalidi of 
the Hezb e Wahdat (Shiite) had so far reached the venue 
while Yunes Khales had refused to associate himself with 
any of their plans. 

Similarly, Mohammad Nabi Mohammadi, Rasool 
Sayyaf and Syed Ahmad Gillani, too had neither showed 
up in Jalalabad nor were traceable. Sources in Nangarhar 
capital said the leaders already present there were hecti- 
cally [word as published] trying to contact the missing 
leadership in order to give the Jalalabad summit a 
representative look. However, the sources added it was 
not an easy task to persuade the absentees to join in 
unless some of their preconditions had been included in 
the agenda. The sources without elaborating, added that 
the conditions virtually amounted to securing certain 
guarantees. Besides, the missing leaders have not been so 
enthusiastic about the summit in Jalalabad as they 
believed that in view of the rigid stand taken by Presi- 
dent Rabbani and his allies, it could hardly serve any 
purpose. These view were also shared by some other 
major groups including leading commanders. 

Meanwhile, Maulvi Yunes Khales, while announcing his 
candidature, claimed in a statement that he had been 
persuaded by the commanders, Ulema and the elders to 
run for the Presidency. He said *i consider it my duty as 
a Mujahid and religious scholar to accept this responsi- 
bility." He regretted that no stable and Islamic govern- 
ment had been established so far in the free Afghanistan. 
On the contrary he believed the anti-Islamic forces had 
become more powerful. In this connection, all the 
attempts initiated to set things right and restore recon- 
ciliation and peace, had failed and even the leadership 
council had failed to resolve the crisis. He said now that 
the Afghan government was about to come to an end, he 
was duty bound to come to the rescue of the country. He 
also announced a five-point charter for running the 
affairs of the country. FBIS.NES.94.123 

27 June 1994 



FAZLI TIPPED AS NEXT PRESIDENT OF AFGHANISTAN 




ISLAMABAD, July 11: Chief 
Justice of Afghanistan Supreme 
court Maulvi Mohammad Shah 
Fazli may be next President of 
Afghanistan, says a BBC report. 

It quoted a former Afghan dep- 
uty prime minister, Qazi Mo- 
haiTimad Amin Wiqad who said 
that none of the present leaders of 
the countr\' are concerned about 
the betterment of the people of 
Afghanistan. 

Qazi Amin Wiqad was a deputy 
of Prime Minister Gulbadin Hek- 
matyar whereas he also enjoyed 
the confidence of President Rab- 
bani. There are rumours of Qazi 
Wiqad's becoming the next Prime 
Minister in view of his influence 
with both sides of the divided 
jiolitical area of Afghanistan. 
Rumours arc also floating in Ka- 
bul that chief of the Supreme 
CiHirt, Mauhi Mohammad Shah 
Fazli ma> be next President. 

Qa/i Amin Wiqad said, if the 
gnuips fail to nominate candidates 



for the |X)sts of president and 
pnmc minister at the time when 
their tenure lapses the President 
may hand oxer his powers to the 
chief of the Supreme Court in the 
ca|xicit\ of acting president. He 
ma\ also nominate someone for 
the ix^st of prime minister. I do not 
know whether such a decision will 
be made b> the president himself, 
the leiiders or by the Herat Shoora. 

Maulvi Mohammad Shah Fazli 
said he would be ready to ofler his 
serv ices in this connection. 

Qa/i Wic]ad said that as tenure 
of the president and the prime 
minister has completed, a power 
\acuum has been created and a 
decision for determining the future 
of the countn' should be forthwith. 
He asked the leaders to forego 
their personal interests for the 
sake of the nation. He argued for a 
broad Kiscd political solution to 
the countn 's problems. 

FT 7/12 



Counterfeit U.S, Pakistani Currency Seized 

LDl 206180994 Kabul Radio Afghanistan Network in 
Dari 1600 GMT 12 Jun 94 

[Excerpt] According to a report by a Bakhtar Informa- 
tion Agency correspondent, recently (?two) people who 
were exchanging counterfeit money in a Kabul bazaar 
were arrested. Two thousand Pakistan rupees and 900 
U.S. dollars were seized from them. 

Mohammad Esmael (?Warsagi), head of the department 
for the campaign against crime, says the aforementioned 
men confessed that the bank notes were put at their 
disposal by Golboddin's party. 

The report adds that Kabul city moneychangers are 
concerned about counterfeit U.S. dollar and Pakistani 
rupees and are taking great care when dealing with 
money. 

It was reported earlier that 10 cartons of paper that are 
used in printing bank notes in Pakistan were intercepted 
at Peshawar airport and were later released when certain 
secret groups intervened. 

Golboddin, whose propaganda concerning the printing 
of afghani bank notes did not achieve any result, resorted 
to selling men to Azerbaijan in exchange for dollars, in 
order to free himself from economic hardship. This latest 
action is his final instrument in order to accumulate 
wealth for himself and undermine the value of afghanis. 

Under the condition where Kabul has been reconnected 
to one of the important ports of Afghanistan, and an 
export route between Afghanistan and Central Asia has 
been opened, the value of the afghani is increasing daily. 

FB1S-NES-94-1I3 
13 June 1994 
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The New Year's Battle in Kabul, 1994 



Excerpts from a report written by Dr. 
James G. Gollogly, a representative 
of Orthopaedics Overseas. 

I was in Afghanistan in an official capacity. Orthopaedics Overseas had been running 
a training program for Afghan refugee doctors in Peshawar for the past decade and 
was now in the process of moving it back into Afghanistan. Plans had been made to 
cooperate with the university in Jalalabad and to start the program there as Kabul 
was not yet considered safe. I went to Kabul for a few days, however, as the 
guest of a BBC correspondent. I wanted to see the city and get current news of 
the situation there before meeting my colleagues in Jalalabad at the start of the 
new year. 

Kabul seemed a much more attractive and intriguing city than Jalalabad and although 
the prospects of more fighting did not seem so remote to me, the security situation 
was regarded as relatively stable by some westerners who had lived there a while. 
There were not many people about and not much traffic on the streets for a city 
said to be the home of 2 million people. There were, however, innumerable check- 
points on all the roads and trenches and dugouts on the sidewalks... Even though all 
the tanks, armored vehicles and motorized guns never seemed to move from their 
fortifications at every major intersection - and some had flat tires - it seemed 
unrealistic to expect them to be as inoperable or harmless as they appeared; surely 
they had not been in those same positions since the Russian withdrawal 4 years ago. 

It amazed me to learn that Kabul was intact until the mujahideen came to town only 
18 months ago and that it was internecine fighting that had done so much damage to 
this handsome city. Most of the fighting had been in the southwestern part of the 
city, where now there weren't any tanks or checkpoints; just rubble, abandoned 
buildings and occasional camps of armed men. The front lines had now moved into 
the center of the city, leaving behind waste and desolation where formerly perhaps 
% million people lived and thousands of students attended the University. The 
Soviet Cultural Center was just a wreck: its facade looking as though it had 
been ravaged by small pox, the pits and pockets of which were created by Afghans 
shooting at one another. Surveying the destruction that had come to Kabul in the 
past 18 months, it was no wonder the term "muj" had become a dirty word to the vast 
majority of Kabulis, who just wished that all the holy warriors would lay down 
their arms and go home to their own villages. 

No one exnected them to go home soon. Gossip had it that some of them were 

not even Afghans, but Arabs or Punjabis, still present although the Russians had 
gone and the jihad was over. The majority of the Afghan warriors are villagers 
whose normal life would compel them to plough fields, chop wood and carry water. 
The military life offered the chance of glory, renown and perhaps power and riches. 
Even for newcomers there were simple benefits such as eating well, riding around 
Kabul in Toyota trucks and, in addition, to their regular pay, perks such as 
bumming cigarettes or demanding money from anyone crossing their checkpoints. Their 
"pay" might have been only the meager US$15/month that 3 older teenagers carrying 
Kalashnikovs told us they received, but it must sometimes have been boosted by their 
share of the checkpoint extortion, or perhaps a bonus for "changing sides," or 
combat pay for the last or the next round of fighting. It was certainly cash income 
that could be put to many uses, including putting bread on the table for the 
extended family, but it hardly compensated for death, injury and distorted lives. 
For example, one of the three soldiers was only 18, but he had a bad limp due to 
chronic osteomelitis of the tibia, the result of an old shrapnel wound to his leg. 
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